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MY LOVE. 





BY W. W. LONG, 





How beautiful she is, ny royal love, 
My inspiration she was born, 

To lift me to the glory heights, 
Above the dull earth’s cloudy morn, 


She drew me from the common things, 
Up to life’s perfect day, 

And all her white soul's purity 
Shines ever round my way. 


How purely proud this woman iz, 
This woman so divinely fair; 

Strong in the strength of iove and faith, 
My priestess in love's temple there. 


She drew my soul to her white soul, 
To her my very life she drew, 

From out the darkness where it lay, 
From out the old life to the new. 
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CHAPTER XIX—(ConrTINUED. ) 
E stopped her again. 
H “Under ordinary circumstances, I 
should say nothing of the temporal 
advantages of such a match; but,” his 
voice grew husky, “‘the circumstances are 
not ordinary ones. Stannard will be a 
rich man; it is not improbable—indeed, it 
is probable—that he may be the next Ear! 
of Averliegh. You would be removed be- 
yond the possibility of poverty; you may 
bea countess, All this I should not have 
said to you if—if something had not hap- 
pened which makes it of vital import- 
ance,’’ 

‘‘W hat—what has happened ?”’ she said. 

“Eva,” he said, “I will tell you, it is 
only right that I should. Something ter- 
rible has happened; a great misfortune 
has befallen us. The mine,” bis voice al- 
most broke, ‘thas failed !”’ 

“Failed?” she echoed. “Oh, father, I 
am 80 Sorry, 80 sorry, for your sake! But 
—but why should you mind so much? 
Why should you look so heart-broken ? It 
does not matter very much, does it? We 
shail not be so rich as we thought—hoped 
lo be; but, father, if you do not mind, I do 
not. Why, think, dear! we were very 
happy before this prospect of wealth—do 
you not remember how happy we were ?— 
far, far happier than we have been since 
the mine began. Why, it seems to have 
brought you nothing but troubie and anx- 
iety! And me, too, forI have seen and 
‘orrowed over tne change which has come 
'o you.” She put ber arm round bis neck, 
snd kissed him. “Do not let it trouble 
jycu forone moment longer, tatber. If 
the mine bas failed, well and good, or well 
and bad; we will go back to our old life, 
and be just as we were before, and you 
Will lose all those ugly wrinkles.” and 
she smiled, with divine tenderness, ‘and 
be a dear, light-hearted boy again.” 

Mr. Winadale groaned. 

“You do not understand, Eva,’ he said. 
“We cannot go back again to the old life, 
“if nothing had happened. The failure 
Of the mine means ruin to me. Yes, lam 
&0 utterly ruined man. Stop; don’t speak ! 
I have borrowed money, more than I can 
Pay. We might be turned out of this house 


alany moment Weshould be 
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Sthe absolute truth he said. 
® might be, and there is one 
Ope of escaping from this terrible 


Eva, the man who has asked you to 


Dave said w 
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be his wife bas proved himself a true 
friend. He is the most noble and generous 
of men. He has offered to take over the 
mortgage; to save me from utter ruin. In 
a word, Eva,if you will promise to be 
Stannard’s wife we can go back to the life 
which youso rightly describe as happy 
and peaceful; if you will marry Stannard 
you will save your father from the awful 
consequence of his folly.”’ 

White and breathless, she shrank back 
from him. He had turned to her now, 
with eager face and outstretched bhaniis 

“Do not think I think only of tny-sslt,”’ 
he pleaded. “Itisof youl think What 
will become of you—you, who Liav>s heen 
so delicately nurtured; who knew noth. 
ing of poverty; who have never had a wish 
ungratified ? Do not think of me, Eva, 
think of yourself!" 

But, as he spoke, he knew that she was 
thinking of him. 

For a moment she seemed scarcely able 
to speak, then she said — 

“Tell—tell me it all again, father. I 
want to understand——”’ 

He told her again, more calmly, but atill 
with agitation; then, with bis eyes fixed 
upon her, in terrible suspense and anx- 
iety, he waited for her decision. 

Eva felt cold and chilled. It seemed as 
if she had suddenly been transported toa 
region of ice and snow, and that her heart 
was becoming frozen, numbed. 

‘Must I do it?’ she asked herself. 
“Mus I?” 

And the answer rang like a knell in her 
heart, the knell of all ber joy and hope. 

Mr. Winsdale touched her hand. * 

“Well?” he said, hoarsely. ‘Consider, 
Eva! Stannard is—is a good fellow; clever 
and—and irreproachable in every way. 
He will makea good husband. 1 could 
could not have chosen——”’ 

His voice died away under the look that 


of dread, of horror. 
She was beginning to realizo what her 
future must be; married toa man she did 
not love, when she loved another. Fran- 
cis Winsdaie hung his head and trembled. 
‘‘]—see !’”’ he said. 


Then we are ruined ! otfered to 
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brought Eva,’’ he saii, with ghastly cheer- 
fulness; ‘‘and I will leave her to give you 
her answer,’ and he lett the room, 

She put out ber hand, as if to stop him, 
to keep him with her, tuen let it tall to her 
side, and stood, like « statue, looking 
straight before ner. 

Her loveliness, the thought that she was 
his, filled Stannard’s veins with fire one 
moment, then her calm, frozen calm, 
turned! the fire to ice. 

“Kval”’ be whispered, and at the sound 
of her name, his heart beat fiercely. ‘Is 
it true? It is such good news to me, it 
means 80 much to me, that 1 can scarcely 


| believe it! Tell me—is ittrue? That you 





will be my wife?”’ 

He drew still nearer to her, and took her 
hand in his burning one. 

“It is true; I will be your wife,’’ she 
said, ina dull, expressioniess tone. For 
an instant, knowing what her tone meant, 
he was impelled to throw her hand from 
him, and cry, “I want a live, loving 
weman, not a heartless corpse;’’ but he 
could not throw even the shadow of the 
woman he loved away from him. Time— 
time would work for him. In time he 
would teach her, force her, to love him, 
And even if he failed, well, she would be 
his wife! 

This flashed through bis brain, his heart, 
in an instant; it wasonly the pause of a 
second. Then he put his arm round her, 
and drew her towards him, and his lips 
sought hers with passionate demand, 

But something in her face, in her apa- 
thetic, mechanical, impassive surrender, 
daunted him—even at that moment—and 
his lips touched her brow instead of her 
lips. 


“My wife! he murinured, 


my love!” 


| passionately and triumphantly. 


Won all along the 


For he had won! 
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line! He was the Earl's heir, would be the | 


suddenly came into her eyes; it was a look | next bearer of the title, and had secured 


Eva Winsdale for his wite! 


He could have laughed aloud in his 


| triumph, as he held the beautiful fori in 


“You will not do it? | 


take the debts upon his shoulders, even— | 


even if you should refuse him; but that 
cannot be——”’ 

“No,” she said, in a strangely dull voice, 
“No. I will do as you wish. I will marry 
him!” 

He uttered a cry, a low cry of relief; the 
rush from despair to hope, joy. 

“My Eva, my child—my child!’ and 


he beld out his arms; but she did not fall | 


into them, and with atwitching of the 
lips, he said hoarsly— 

“[-] wil not put any pressure upon 
you—! have said that | will not. It must 
be of your own free will. There is time 
yet to—to—”’ 

She looked at the fire with eyes that saw 
nothing but the face of Heriot Fayne. 

“It is of my own free will,” she said, “I 
will marry Mr. Marshbank.” 

Francis Winsdale drew himself up and 


| breathed again, 


“Thank God!” he muttered, inaudibly. 
Then he said, after clearing his throat— 

“] will go and tell him, Eva; he is down- 
stairs, waitibg. You—you,” hésitatingly, 
‘‘would not like—care—to come with me ia 

“Yes; why not?” she said. 

He drew her arm within his, and patted 
They went 


her hand. [t was deathly cold 


downstairs to the study 
Stannard farses ank s&s ang m 
air, and ad “* 
4S a ” 
gidit 5 eas . 
keen anx 


Mr. Winsdale forced a smilie. 


“Well, dear Stannard, | have 


my 


‘The music 


his arms, and looked down, with gleam- 


ing eyes, into the sweet, while face, 


W 


its case. 

“There’s my song, now for supper,’ he 
said, cheerfully. 

Ralph Forster got up, slowly, as if walk- 
ing from a reverie. 

“You play well,” he said, with asigh. 

‘But it doesn’t seem to have made you 
very cheerful,” remarked Heriot. 

Kal pb shook his head, 

“It would take a sight of 
that,” he replied, grimly. 

Inthe old days—not so long gone!— 
Heriot would have slapped him on the 
back, and recommended adrink; but he 
bad changed, softened, a great deal since 
those days, and, instead of a cynical laugh, 
and an injunction to drown care in the 
bowl, he said, quietly — 

“We'veall some trouble or 





CHAPTER XX. 
HEN Heriot had finished 


which floated across the 
Eva, he rose, and put his violin in 


the air 
moor to 


music to do 


other, ny 


friend. Let us hupse yours will soon pass 
away.”’ 
“It will never pass away,” said Ralph. 


had touched the inner chords 


of the man’s heart, and overcome, for a 


reticence and reserve. 


moment, his usual 


‘Some troubles get bigger every day; 
mine’s like that.’ 
‘Ah!’ said Heriot, as ey | ked their 
wayr nd the ejige f ‘ ar 
a 
“ 
at’s 
mean 7’ 
“Allright; no offence,’’ said Heriot, as 


quietly as before, ‘‘But it would be strange 
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ifthere wasir’ta woman in most men’s 
troubles, It’s a queer thing, but women 
are the cause of every man’s happiness, 
and every man’s misery. But let us talk 
of something else, Is your house far off 7’, 

Ralph pointed toa light gleaming on the 
other side of the moor, 

“There it is,’’ he said. 
the window to guide me o’ 
not that I need it.”’ 

Heriot nodded, and looked round. 

‘and those other lights there ?”’ 

“They come from White Cot, Mr. Wins- 
dale’s house, He's the owner of the mine 


“A rich man, or will be, I suppose?’ 
said Heriot, mechanically. He longed to 
speak of Eva, toask If she were well, to 
hear something, anything about her, if it 
were only the sound of her name, 

“That’s as may be,’ replied Ralph, 
grimly. “The other light is the windows 
of the Court.’”’ 

“Ab! sald Heriot. ‘*‘Who lives there ?’’ 

Ralph looked at him with some surprise, 
then remembered that he was a stranger. 

“Lord Averleigh, and Lady Janet, and, 
moM@ly now, Mr. Marshbank. He's the 
Karl's nephew, and heir, they do say; for 
the son 18 @ BCapegoat and ne’er-do- well, 
and the Karl has cut him off,” 

“And served bim right, no doubt,” re 
marked Heriot. 

“Aye, he is a bad lot.’’ 

“And this Mr. Marshbank, the Karl's 
nephew—is he liked, popular ?” 

Ralpb hesitated a moment. 

“] dou’t know; not much, | think. He’s 
a London man, and a Member o’ Parlia- 
ment, smooth and polite in bis ways asa 
bit of silk. He’s a great friend o’ Mr, 
W insdale’s, and they say @ partner in the 
mine; but I don’t know whether it’s true. 
It’s no business of mine, and I’m not 
given to chattering about my betters,” he 
added, a4 4 hint that the subject was con- 
cluded. 

They walked on in silence, till they 
reached the cottage, then Ralph salid— 

“Just wait outside a minute while I say 
a word or two to the folksinside, They’re 
quiet people, and easily scared.” 

Horiot leant against the wood fence; and 
looked at the lights of White Cot. And his 
heart was in his 6yes, Presently Ralph 
came out. 

“Come in,” he said, They'll be pleased 
to have you, but they won’t make any 
fuss; they’r6 quiet people, and they have 
seen a bit o’ trouble,’’ he added, grimly. 

“T hope Il am not intruding,” said Heriot. 
“By the way, whatis their name? ' 

“Warner,” replied Ralph, curtly. 

The na:neé struck Heriot as being fauil- 
jar, then he remembered Girace, It wasa 
strange Hie wondered 
whether they were relations of ners, After 
all, Warner was not an uncommon name, 

He followed Ralph into the cottage. aA 
man and woman, not much past middle- 
age, but looked worn and old, received 
him with subdued courtesy, 

They were shy for # few minutes; but 
Periot’s frank, candid manner soon won 
He made himself unobtru- 
wively at was 80 much and 
pleasantly at 6ase Lhat he s00n put them at 


“That light’s in 
dark nights; 


coincidence, 


upon them. 
home, and 
tooirs. 

The tire was burning 
got some 


low, Warner had 
Heriot took 
from the woman's 


gone out to coals 
some wood hand, and 


deftly arranged it over the embers, talking 


all the while In his tiusical volce, 
4 { . 6s é f his travels, 
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folk, and it’s the “ we have to offer 
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“And very good fare, t ©,’ waid Heriot 
“I've gone to bel under a@ bayrick, witha 
crustof bread and adrink of water for 
supper; and I've brought the very best of 
rauce with me to-night—«# good appetite,’ 

They drew upto the table; but Ralph 


Forster, who seemed restioss and uneasy, 
after a moment or two laid down his knife 
and fork, and rose from the chatr, 

“I've got them miners on my mind,” he 
wvid. “I've a feelin’ that they're up to 
mischief tonight I must go. Don’t ait 
up for me tf I'm late; but I'll try and get 
back and hear another tune, if so be you 
aln’t too tired.”” He took up his gun and 
wentout 

Mra. Warner looked after him and 
sighed. 

“A gamekeeper'a is a bard life,’’ she 
sald in ber subdued voice, 

“Aye,”’ wald her husband. “Specially 
when «a man's got his duty at heart as 
Kal ph has.” 

When they had finished their supper, 
Warner invited Heriot to ght his pipe, 
and thetwo men sat beside the fire al 
moat in silence. That vague air of sorrow; 
the siadow of a past trouble, still felt, 
hung over the place. Onceor twice Heriot 
was almoston the point of asking therm if 
they ki ew anyone of the name of Grace 
Warner, ul remembering Grace’s balf- 
confessed story, he refrained, 

Vresently he took out his violin and 
playeitothem. He played a cheerful air, 
and the coupie seemet | leased, 

“Itmust be a pleasant life, wandering 
about,’’ sad Warner, “And it’s @ great 
gift.’ yours, You do make the tddle 
Kpeak, & lacs, | suppose Wherever you go 
folks are pleased to see you?’ 

“You, wai Heriot. ‘The people are so 
kind that it’s pleasant work playing to 
them. Ifa twian wants to see Lhe best side 
of things bheesan’t do better than takea 
tramp io the country, with a box of uwusic 
under his arm.’ 


“Are you going to #lay in these parts | 


long 7?) asked Warner 

“] dont koow,”’ said) Heriot, and his 
face mrew xrave. “Itall depondal’”’ 

Itwli depended upon Eva. If, when he 
wentt) her and told her of the change lis 
love for her bad wrougtt im hin, wf 
asked ber totrust bin farenough to be 
his wife and @ehe said, You!’ then he 
would stop in these parts just as long as 
she ploased 

*Wohat with ali these miters here,”’ said 
Warner, “you ought todo very well.” 

“And,” added Mra, Warner titnidly, “you 
are woleome to stay with us while you 
are here.”’ As she tinished the sentence, 
and Heriot was thanking ber warmly, 
he saw ber siart, mid vory nearly drop 
from ber hand the cup she was washing. 

“What was that? she asked excitedly. 

Both men looked at ber questioning, 

‘| heard nothing,’ said Heriot. 

“Nor ],’’ said Warner. “But my ears 
alin beo sharp as the uiissis’e, = What was 
tf"? 

“TL thought T heard «a tapat the win- 
dow,” said Mre. Warner, in «a hushed 
voioe, her eyos fixed fearfully on the win 
dow. 

“Most likely it's only a bat fying 
Against the light,’’ said Warner. 

Bul they all listened intently, and sud 
denly they hoard « distinet tapping, as if 
aOMeOne were knocking tlmidily. Mra, 
Warner uttered a cry; and her busband 
rove with a white faea, 

Heriot sprang to bis feet, as the couple 
soomed unable to move, and opened the 
door 

It was pitehy darkness outside, 

“Ts anyone there?’ he asked. 

He heard # tisn’s footsteps, and Ralph 
Forster's volce answered him. 

Ralph entered the cottage, and put dow: 
his wun. 

“All seems quiet,’ be said. “Amd it's 
a&'most too dark, DOW the moon's gous, tor 
them to be at any mischief to night. 

“Did you tap on the window just now, 
Ralph?’ asked Warner. 

“No,” he replied. He looked from one 
to the other in a curious way. “Did you 
think you heard some knocking ?"’ 

“Yos !"' sald Mra, Warner, “Yes, Ralph!’ 
with a frightened significance in her tone 

“There's bo one there," sald Raipi, 
moodily, “It musthave been your fancy, 
orthe Knocking of theivy against the 
window.”’ He dropped into a chair, and 
lit his pipe, and sal staring absently at the 
fire, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


YTANNARDMARSIL BANK was late 
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Lord A verieig! was considerably star 
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led by the announcement of the betrotha!; 
a s#tariied, that, for the moment, he 
seemed unal'6 to express bis pleasure and 
offer his congratulations, and he sat iook- 
jog at Stannard with an 6xpres#ion on his 
countenance which was not allogetier 
flattering to that gentleman. 

“You seem very much surprised, mir,” 
he said, with a touch of resentment in bis 
voice, 

The Ear] colored, 

“J offer you my heartiest congratula- 
tions, You have won a treasure indeed! 
Eva, Miss Winsdale, is out you wilinot 
need me to sing ber praises. You kuow 
that wo—Lady Janet and I—are very 
inuch attached to her. She jis as good as 
she is beautiful, and that is saying a great 
deal, But—but I wili confess that I am 
rather surprised. I had no idea that you 
wore seeking to inake her your wife, 

“Everyone appears to have boen biind,” 
remarked Stannard Marshbank, with ap 
unpleasantamile, “However, I am glad 
that you are ploased, sir.” 

“J am more than pleased,’’ saic the Marl. 
“We shall be delighted to receive her into 
the family. Your aunt already regards 
her alrnost as a daughter, Have you any 
idea when the marriage will take place? 
It will not be along engagement, | hope. 
1 do not approve of them.” 

“That will rest with Eva,”’ said Stan- 
nard, sipping his port, and leaning back 
with that airof proprietorship and con- 
quest which distipguishes the newly-en- 
gayed man. “If the question were left to 
mé, | should say—next weok.’’ 

The Earl emiled, then sat silent and 
thoughtful for a moment or two, 

“Oue diniikes speaking of money at such 
a time, Stannard,’’ he said; “but I need 
scarcely Bay that Lshall be happy to help 
you in the matter, You will need a large 
income, notwithstanding that Eva will, 1 
suppose be an heiress, now that this mine 
is disec vered.”’ 

“I'm afraid not,’’ said Stannard, grave- 


ly. “I was going to tell you, sir, that the 


mine bas proved «# failure.”’ 

‘A tailure! Dear mo!” said the earl* 
“lam sorry to hear that, for the Wins- 
dales’ sake A failure! How isthat? I 
thought you said thal a fortune was cer- 
tain to be decived from it.” 

“So thought,’ said Stannard shaking 
bis head; “but |—we--were too Ban 
guinea,’’ 

“Then | am affoid awreat deal of money 
hay been lost,’’ sald the Earl. 

“Some, of course,” seid Stanmerd: “but 
nolsw great deal, Ltfeel the tailure very 
acutely, for, as you are aware, sir, it was 
through my advice that Mr. Winsdale 
started the mine,’”’ 

The Far] sat silent «a moment, then he 
said, im the quietest manner possible, 
“Mr. Winsdale must notsuffer any loss 
througui us. You willascertain the amount 
has been sunk, and | will give you a 
cheque for it, Stannard.” 

“You are indeed very good to me, sir,’ 
said Stannard, 

How lucky he was; everything seemed 
to xo well with him! 

They went into the drawing-room, and 
in nively balaneed phrases, Stannard in 
formed Lady Janet of his engagement 
She locked as surpris6éd as the Ear! bad 
done, and the sanie express'on of doubt 
saton ber countenance, ‘Then she flashed 
avd said, “Dear Eva! This is indeed good 
newe, Stannard 1} pe vou will be very 
happy 

She exid several other very kind things 
in her gwentie voice, then sbo turned her 
head away and sighed, and the Kar!, who 
was watching her, knew that she was 
thinking of that other nepbew—his son, 
the outenat 

The following morning, Lady Janet 
walked over to White Cot, and asked tor 
hve hea Was in her morning room, and 
she rose to tmeet Lady Janet with the glad 
sinile of welcome which always sprang to 
herface in greeting the old lady; but it 
died away, and her face grew pale, as 
Laty Janet took her in her arms, and 
satd— 

“My cear--dear child, | bave to tell you 
how glad Tam; how glad this news has 
made uy brotherand ine. Now you will 
indeed be mv own daughter.’’ 

“Yes, if you will have me,”’ saii Eva, 

“lL was rather surprised,’”’ said Lady 
Janet. ‘*For—forgive me, dear; you had 
kept your secret 80 well! But that is how 


itshould be. I donot like voung girls to 


wear their hearts on their sleeve. I know 
hat things have changed, and that ne 
i af ¢ he younse peas f 
’ = 4 
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y ‘ ¢ 
is “ wa X r 
ended 


Eva stooda ijittle way from her, with 
downesst eyes. All the brightness that 
hed spruog to ber face at Lady Janct’s en 
trance had vanished. 

“Kimund would have liked to have 
come with me,” aid Lady Janet; “but he 
thought I had better come alone, Thé firet 
hours of agiri’s betrothal are so sacred! 
We both hope that the marriage will take 
place soon. You #6@, We are BO anxious to 
bave you one of us,” 

ivaaverted her face, Hefore she was 
compelled to answer, Mr. Winedala came 
in. He looked bappler, and more like his 
old self, already. 

“Ah! Lady Janet,” he e#eaid, in bis old 
tones, “you havecome toxshare the good 
with us,and to wish my little girl Lere 
happiness, I have Just left Stannard at 
the mine. As you no doubt know, if bas 
proved a fiagses, Away fly all our bright 
visions of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice!’ He waved his white hand. ‘But 
we will not speak of that, dear Lady Janet 
Thero is a silver lining to every cloud, and 
iny dear girl’s happ nees outshines what 
would indeed have besena timeof gloom 
lorua.” Hespoke in hie fluent, graceful 
way, but carefully avoided Eva's eyés. 

“Now, do youthink you and Lord A ver- 
leigh, and, of course, Stannard we 
musta’t leave Stannard out !’’—with a lit 
tle amile— would come and dive with us 
to-night?” 

“T hed come to ask you to dine with us,” 
aid Lady Janet; “but,” she added, with 
true delicacy, “it will be much nicer to 


” 


eome to you, 

Mr. Winsdale talked quickly and 
fluentiy for a few minutes longer, then 
saying, ‘Till eight o’ 
and they heard aim 
he went out 

Lady Janet sat with Evator bal! an 
hour, saying all those kind end loving 
things which a tendor-bearted woran 
Knows oO wel! howto say; but, as she 
weut Lome, she felt that Eva had been 
strangely irresponsive, There had been 


lock,’’ left the room, 


imiuming lig 


none of that brightness and joy whicha 
young girl might be expected to reveal to 
her nearest and doarost friend. Lady 
Janot, knowing nothing of the pressure 
that liad been put upon Eva, concinded, 
however, that her reticence and reserve 
sprung from that quality which is #9 rare 
in girls nowadays—true modesty and dcoli- 
cacy of feeling. 

That same morning Heriot Fayoe awoke 
with that feeling of the possibilicy of a 
vorning joy which sends a thrill through 
the heart of the inso who @x pariancés it. 

He was near Eva. He had kopt his word 
toher, Jie was a changed man. Hoe could 
yo to ber now and lay bis transfor:ae? self 
at her feet. Itsboaccepled tim, all would 
be well with Lim; if net——. He would 


not dwell upon such a ruish una, 


Tne air 
was filled with the pungont frazrance of 


Hle rose, and wont Gown stairs 


autuuin, It was quite early, and he was 
the Oret uy He yathered some sticks, 
and lit the tire; then he went out, and of 
course, Walké@d in the direction of White 
Cot; to stand and yaze atthe pouse, and 
wonder which roon) served as the shrine 
for the jewel of bis veart 

When be came back, breakfast was 
ready. Ralph caine in with his gun and 
dog. He looked as if he «pent a slespneas 


night, and returned Heriot’s yreeting with 


8 Z.00my vod, 

“Everything was all quiet last night, 
iva) 1? asked W arner, 

“ Yes,’ seid Raiph. “But there’s some- 
thing uy #i the mine this morning. 


There's & rumor that the men are to be 
discharged, and the mine closed. If so, 
there'll be some hot work to-night, with 
SO luany acKyuard«s about, and nothing 
to do; and we are short-panded, wo; oue 
of the o.ber Keepers is ill, and the other is 
away, Lurying his father.’ 

“It you want a volunteer,’ said Heriot, 
on the pulse of a moment, “you can count 
upon ime’ 

Kaiph looked at him thoughtfully. “Do 
you inean-it ?"’ he said. : 

“Certainly,’’ seid Heriot, promptiy. 
“One kind .wurn deserves another. You 
buv6 treated me like one 


be least Lean do is to rende you auy 
service lean. Whatean 1 do? 
‘Phere’l!l be plenty to do,” said Ra!p} 


grimy. ‘c'y iil Want # gun, and l ain’t 


Kotanother; and Bigteay ‘ats the man 
that’s i : 
aL is % t ‘ } uy at thie 
tow at N t Pr 4 as “ 
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A 
x % 
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have allowed a debt of gratitude to stand 
in the way of his incliaation, 

With a scrawl trom Ralph to Bigiey, 
telling him to consign the gun to Heriot’s 
ecbarge, Heriot, soon after break fast, 
started for Newton, It was a lovely morn. 
ing, with just that crispness in the air 
which sends a man’s blood dancing 
through bis veins, and he lit his pipe and 
tramped along with his violin under his 
arm. 

As he passed through the village, he saw 
groups of ininers standing about eating 
their lunch, They were all talking eagerly 
and excitediy. One or two of them had al- 
ready too much to drink. 

From a word or two which he caught, 
Heriot gathered that they had already re. 
ceived their discharge. Some were laugh- 
ing contemptuoasly, 806 Were swearing, 
At sight of Heriot they set up a shout, and 
called to him. 

“Play us a toon, mister!” one or two 
cried, 

Heriot smiled, but shook his head, 

They looked at bim with surprise, and 
one of them ripped out an oath, 

“You've got a proud stomach this morn- 
ing,’’s id one of them,a burly fellow, 
witha flushed face, which spoke well for 
the potency of the liquor supplied at the 
Averleigh Arms. ‘None o’ yer nonsense, 
Play usa jig. We've gota holiday to-day. 
We're gentlomen, and in fit trim for danc- 
ing.”’ 

A shout of laughter greeted the sugges- 
tion, and the men gathered round Heriot 

“Take a pull o’ this, mate, afore you 
begin,’ said one, thrasting a pint pot to- 
wards bim. 

“No, thanks,” said Heriot. “Not this 


' morning, lin in @ hurry.”? 


* You're hurry ’ull waid,’’ said the big 


' feliow. ‘You do as yer betters tell yer, 


Piay up; you don’t move from here till 
we've had a jig; ej, mates ?” 

Now it would have been far wiser and a 
saving of time if he had acceded to their 
request, aud scratched outatune, but a 
threat was always the one thing needed to 
rongse Heriot’s awift temper, Tbis was the 
first piece of rudeness he had received 
since he had “taken to the road,’’ 

“Which of you is going to stop me?” 
Lé said, wilh that delusive quietness which 
always distinguished him when he was 
most angry, and meant Susingss. 

“tlark at him!” said the big fellow, 
“Why ’ere’s one, if he ain’t too small for 
ver,” 

“You will stop me?” said Heriot. “But 
only you, mind; the rest will stand by and 
seo fair play. You’re Englishmen, and I 
sbali get that from you, I know.” 

“That ’ee shall,’’ declared a sbort Corn- 
ishman. ‘Fair play for the tiddler, if he 
means fight!” 

*] don’t want to fight, but I don’t mean 
to play,’ said Heriot. “I am ina hurry.” 

“Then you'll haveto wait and get over 
yer hurry, and yer’ll wait in ’ospital,’”’ 
seid the big miner, and, slipping off his 
eoat as a matter of form rather than neces- 
sity, he assumed a fighting attitude, and 
struck outina way that would have sent 
Heriot to the ground if the blow had fallen 
where it was simed; but Heriot was one of 
the best light-weights of his age, and he 
parried the blow with a skill which sur- 
prised his adversary and the spectators, 
whose interest in the little affair was in- 
stantly increased by his unexpected dex- 
terliy. 

‘The Lally stepped back and took stock 
of the calm face and well-knit figure betore 
hin with mingled surprise and curiosity. 

“Oh, yon can fighta bit, ean yer?’ he 
said. “Come on, then,’ and he recom- 
monced the attack. H6 was a tremendous 
fellow, and if one of bis blows bad reached 
bome Heriot would very probably bave 
found himself in the threatened hospital; 
but the inan bad been drinking, and was 
iosing his temper, whereas Heriot had 
been sober for inany months, was in splen- 
did trim, end now as calm asan iceberg, 
aud as alert a8 a weasel. 

He guarded every savage blow, «nd by 
little snappy taps stll further irritated bis 
opponent 

The fiddler ain’t 80 easy to down,’’ said 
(he Cornishman, sod the miners laughed 
and cheered, for the bully was no great 
favorite, and Englishmen always admiré 
pluck, 

The group had grown intoa tolerably 
large crowd, now skirted by women and 
‘hildren. A stir of excitement ran round. 
Suddenly, as Heriot received a blow, thé 


rst, on the side of his head and staggered 
as r] ‘ry of terror 

+ 
a woman, and somehow 
seemed familiar to him. He shot a giance 


in its direction, and caught sight of a face 
which bore a remarkable resemblance t 








—_— 


that of 
jook agein, or tothink of the matter, for | 


the business in band demanded all his at- | 
tention. He was in a hurry, and was only 
waiting for an opportunity to end the | 
fight 

Itcame sooner than he expected; the 
miner made en unwary rush; Heriot 
sprang lightly aside, hie sinewy arm darted 
out, the miner felt something strike him 
on the side of the head like a stone from a 
catapult, and went down instantly. Heriot 
waited for him to get up, then, as he did 
not move, went and bent over him. 

A cheer rose from the crowd. Heriot 
helped the man to his feet, shook him by 
the hand, and slapped him on the back. 

“You're all right,’? he said. ‘Never 
come on like that unless you’re left’s on 
guard. You're strong enough to topple 
over St. Paul’s if you only knew how. 
Where’s my coat ?”’ He put it on, and, de- 
clining innumerable offers of drink, made 
bis way through the crowd, now all ad- 
miration and adulation. 

When be had got clearof them he re- | 
membered the girl who was so like Grace 
Warner, and he paused and looked round, 
but there was no one amongst the women 
who bore the slightest likeness to her, and 
he went on his way, convinced that the re- 
semblance rested svlely in his imagina- 
tion. He reached Newton and found Big- 
ley. 

of course, as it always happens, the man 
bad not got the gun. He had sent it to the | 
gunsmith to get it repaired, and equally, | 
of course, when Heriot went to the gun- | 
smith, helearnt that the man had not | 
touched the gun, but was jus. “going to do 
it.’ He promised to have it ready ina 
couple of hours’ time, and Heriot, burn- 
ing with impatience, had to wait. 

He went into the to@#n and got his hair 
cut. ‘*What’s this on the sideof your 
head, sir?” said the barber; “looks as if 
you had a nasty knock !”’ 

“Yes, 1 have,’’ said Heriot. 
bave been a nastier.”’ 

“It’ull be a pretty size bruise before 
morning,” said the barber, consolingly. 
“It’s lucky it ain’t broke the skin.” 

Heriot got some lunch, then went back 
forthe gun. It is needless to say that he 
had to wait another hour for it, but at last 
he started on bis way back with it over 
his shoulder. He was doomed to meet 
with obstacles that day, however, for, be- 
forehe had gotthe length of the High 
street a nan came up to him, and in an of. 
ficialtone remarked, ‘‘That’sa nice gun 
you've got there ?”’ 

‘‘Fairly so,’”’ said Heriot. 

“Got a license ?”’ inquired the man. 

“No,” said Heriot. ‘Not with me.” If 
he bad said ‘‘Yes,’”? he would have had to 
have given his real name and address, 
which he did not wanttodo at present. 
“I’m carrying it for a friend.” 

“Ah, that’s what they all say,’”’ said the 
man. ‘TI shall haveto trouble you for 
your name and address,”’ 

“John Brown, Mancnester,’’ said Heriot, 
promptly. 

Ths man looked at bim suspiciously. 

“T believe that’s a false name aud ad- 
dress,” he said. ‘“You’d better come along 
’o me to the police station.” 

Heriot did not know whattodo, ‘You 
aréright,’’ he said. ‘It was false. Call | 
mé Mr. Richard; I’m staying with Ralph | 
Forster, the gamekeeper, at Averleigh, | 
and I’m carrying the gun for him.’ | 
Beriot’s tone and manner were not witb- | 
out effect upon the excise officer. 

“Very well,” he said. “I shall sum- 
mons you. I oughtto take the gun away 
from you,” 

“1 would not do that,” said Heriot, 
blandly. ‘Good morning!’ and he went 
on his way. 

1t was dusk by the time he reached the 
Warners’, They gave him some tea, and 
he had a wash. 

It was now his intention to go to White 
Cot. 

“Tell Ralph,” he said to Mrs. Warner, 
“That I shall be back in an hour.” He had 
hot forgotten his promise to help. 

But as luck would have it, he had not 
got many yards from the cottage before be 
meét Ralph himself. 

“Oh, you’ve got back,” he said. 





“It might 











“]’m 


lad, for if you mean to help me there’s | 


something you can do, Some of the men 
have gone, but others are hanging about, 
and they mean mischief. Some of ’em are 


hanging abort tthe mine, but two or three 
2ave gone off in the direction of the West 
Spinney; I’m ge ing after ’em to see what 
their game is, Will you go down to t 

miné where you were last night and pick 
Up what information you can? They’il be 


bold Snough, and won’t speak in a whis- 
Per, for they know we’re short-handed, 


Grace Warner. He had no time to 


ae NS mee _ 


and tbey think they’ve got it all theirown 


way?’ 


| 
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see ma. I have been here since yesterday. | 


I was coming here to-day, but I have been 


Heriot hesitated; the Fates were against | prevented, unavoidably prevented, by a 


him. Ralph saw his hesitation. 

“If you don’t cere for it, say so!” he 
said. 

“I will go,’’ said Heriot, quietly. 

“Right,” said Ralph. “Better take your 
gun with you; here are some cartridges.” 

Heriot put them in his pocket, got the 
gun, and went off. He reached the mine, 
and cautiously peered over the hedge. 

Not a man was to be seen; all was still. 
He descended the zigzag path, and keep- 
ing out of sight searched and watobed, but 
he saw noone. He was burning with im.- 
patience, but mindful of the confidence re- 
posed in him, he threw himself down 
amongst the heather and waited. 

He remained there for the better part of 
an hour, but seeing aud hearing nothing, 
he was convincod that the men had gone 
off, perhaps to the West Spinney, to join 
their companions, 

He roseand looked ruund him. The 
light was somewhat cloudy, but the moon 
shone forth now and again, and in ita fit- 
ful light he could see the chimneys of 
White Cot. He walked towards it. The 
side gate, leading to the moor, was open. 
Drawn forward by the desire to catch even 
a passing glimpse of Eva, he entered the 
grounds, and approached the house. The 


| kind of fate. Miss 





large French windows of the drawing: | 


room were open, and the light streamed 
forth upon the path. He stole up to the 
window half unconsciously, and was about 
to look in, when suddenly a figure rose 
from a chair beside the fire and moved to- 


wards the window. 
| blood rushed to bis face. He felt very 
much as a miner might have felt upon 
coming expectedly upon a nugget of purest 
gold. He stood quite still, afraid that she 
would see him; afraid to move, lest she 
should hear him and bealarmed, She had 
come into the library to fetch a book to 
show Lady Janet, the gentlemen had not 
yet come to the drawing-room. 

All through dinner she had been play- 
ing ber part with that noble courage which 
even young girls will sometimes display. 
It had been a terribly difficult part, for she 
had been the central figure in the small 
party; all eyes, 80 to speak, had been watch- 
ing her with loving admiration and solici- 
tude, 

In Stannard Marshbank’s pale orbs had 
gieamed, despite his caution, that passion 
which stands with bad men for love, 

overy time Eva had met his eyes a thrill of 
mental repugnance had shaken her,though 
outwardly she was calm and unemotional, 

Lady Janet’s manner to her had been 


CHAPTER XXII. 
T was Eva. Heriot’s heart leapt, and the 





that of a loving mother rejoicing and sym.- | 


pathizing with her child. Perhaps Lady 
Janet’s tenderness was harder to bear than 


once—this moment. if—if you tell me; but, 
if you will let me stay long enough to say 
what I should have said this morning, if | 
had come——”’ 

Sbe glanced over her shoulder at the 
closed door. 

‘*W hat is it you wish to say ? My father 
—-’’ Her breath was still coming fast and 
irregularly. 

“No, I must speak to you first; I will see 
your father afterwards, if you will let me, 
Miss Winadale, have you forgotton the last 
time that wemet? What I said to you; 
what you said to me? Your words have 
been with me ever since that hour, I told 
you that I had dared to love you, and, in- 
stead of being angry, as you had a right to 
be, and telling me never to speak to you, 
to see you again, you spoke words such as 
1 had never heard from any other woman’s 
lips in my life. 1 was not fitto be near 
you; I knew that. I was mad to tell you 
that I loved you—I, who was shunned by 
every woman with any selfrespect! | 
went home feeling like a man whose eyes 
have been suddenly opened. I saw, for 
the first time, what a fool | had been; how 
I had wasted my life; how I had spent it, 
like a savage or a madman, Miss Wins- 
dale, I was desperate that night. If it had 
not been for your voice ringing in my ears 
I sbould have done something which 
would have ended the whole business; but 
your words kept me from that. They did 
more; they seemed to show me light. I 
thought there might be a chance for me— 
not to make myself worthy of winning 
you, but, at any rate, of proving that I had 
remembered your words, and was grateful 
for them!’’ He paused, his face pale, bis 
eyes tixed on hers with a strong man’s in- 
tensity. 

Eva was atill breathing fast; but she 
gould now hear 6very word, and every 
word appealed to her with true love's 
force. 

“I lett London that vight. I was like a 
blind man suddenly restored to sight. 1 
did not know where to go; what to do, 
All I knew was that I had to got away 
from the old life; that I had tocut all the 
old ties; that I bad to prove myself a man, 
and not # spend-thrift and a fool. | started 
for the country. There was only one 
thing I could do, and I did it, Ever since 
that day I have been tramping from vil- 
lage to village, from town to town, earning 
an honest living in the only way in which 
I could ” 

Into Eva’s eyes had come a soft light of 
tenderness, of sympathy, of Joy in his con- 
fession. 

“I could go on for hours, telling you of 
what I have seen, of what I have thought, 
I know, now, what good women like you 
feel forthe poor. I know now thatit is 


| not only the rich and the titled who are 


anything else, and Eva was almost glad of | 


the excuse for leaving the room and snatch- 
ing a few moments’ respite from 
affection which at any moment might, she 
feared, read her secret. 

She had got the book, and had moved to 
the window to gaze at the sky, which, with 
its dark clouds flying across the room, 
seemed in such accurate sympathy with 
her own troubled mind. 

Heriot could see her distinctly. Fora 
moment his senses were held in thrall by 
the love:’s appreciation of his mistresy’ 
beauty; then be saw that she looked pale, 
and as if she were drawing breath and 
snatching a few moments of rest in the 
midst of some mental struggle. Instantly 
his heart was filled with a longing to take 
ber in his arms: to whisper, ‘‘What is 
grieving you, dearest! Let me take your 
trouble; whatever it may be, it ia mine.” 

At the moment, Eva, thinking it was 
late for the window to be open, took a step 
towards it to close it, and saw the figure of 
a man against the wall. 

She uttered a faint ory, and ber hand fell 
to her side. Heriot very wisely went to 
her at once, and she recognized him, 

‘‘Lord Fayne!” Her lips formed rather 
than spoke the words. 
| «Yee: it is J,” be said. “Do not be frigh- 
|tened. I nave frightened you. It was 
wicked, brutal of me to risk it, but—— 

She stopped him with agesturs, and, go- 
ing quickly to the door, closed it; then she 
and looked at bim as if she 
106 of her senses. 


came back, 
still doubted the evider 


here,’’ she 


“J did not know you were 
$4 her breatil matching her woras 
t KI Ww — “ was y ar 
for self possess a o 
away to give Ler 
“Forgive me!’’ he said It was a wrong 
thing to do, & come bere to-night; but I 
ad 


| did no know that you would know, woul 


| women 
the | 


I have met men and 
to have been the 
while we should 


worthy of respect. 
who ought 
‘swells’ they call us, 
serve them as servants. The life has been 
abard one. I bave wanted food some- 
times and a bed; but, if it had been ten 
times as bard, the memory of your words, 
the memory of you, would have supported 
me, and kept meto my resolution. You 
will not think I am talking cant when I 
say that the man who stands before you 
tonight is a changed man. 
might have preached to me till they were 
black in the face, and I should Just have 
laughed, and goneon in the old way. 
Why, even the woman I love best in the 
world, Aunt Janet—until I saw you —had 
done ber best to make a better man of me, 
and failed. If there is any good in me, if 
{ can look you in the face without shame, 
I oweit to you. It is your doing, and 
yours alone,” 

Eva drew along breath. The music of 
his voice, hia manly humility, the love- 
light in his eyes, were casting a spell upon 
herof the most potent magic; but still, 
wisely, she remained silent. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
SE ee 

TRIFLES ARE NOT TO BE DesPpisep,.—The 
nerve ofa tooth, not #0 large as the finest 
will drive a 


sewing needle, sometimes 


strong man to distraction. A muaquito 
can make an é6leéphant absolutely mad. 
The coral rock, which causes a navy to 
founder, is the work of worms. The war- 
rior that has withstood death in 4 thou- 
sand forms ay be killed by an insect 
—— 
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80, for nothing is durable that is not sult 


able to our natures, 


Winesdale, 1 will go at | 





Preachers | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A PROULIAR CLocK,.—The most peculiar 
clock in the world Ia that in a tower in the 
court yard of the Palace of Versailles, 
Upon the death of a King in any portion of 
Europe the hand is set at the moment of 
his demise, and remains in that position 
until another King passes away. The 
curious custom is said to have originated 
in the time of Louis XIII. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY MeEwMoRyY,.—There 
is a bank cashier in Chicago who was the 
hero of a wonderful performance, just 
after the great fire. The books of the bank 
in which he was em) loyed were entirely 
destroyed by the fiames, and with nodata 
except the passbooks of the depositors and 
his memory, this man reetored all the fif- 
teen hundred accounts so successfully that 
every depositor was satisfied, 

Witrnour a Hov,—There is no hod- 
carrying in Japan, The natives have a 
method of transporting mortar which 
makes it seem more like play than work 
—toan unlooker, Three men were re- 
pairing the roof of aone-story building the 
other day by resetting the heavy black 
tiles in mortar, The mortar was mixed in 
a pile in the street. One man made this 
up into balls of about six pounds weight, 
which he tossed up to a man who stood on 
a ladder midway between the roof and 
the ground. Thisman deftly caught the 
ball, and toased it upto the nan who stood 
on the roof, This was playing ball to good 
purpose, 

AS TO THE GREAT DANB.—When Prince 
Bismarck lost his favorite Great Dane, 
Reichahund, the young German Emperor 
gave him another, and the news was ca- 
bled all over the world, Until then very 
few except those born in the Fatherland 
were aware that the dog was indigenous 
to that country. Credit is undoubtedly 
due to the (termans and Danes for the pre- 
servation of these dogs, and for bringing 
them to such a high degree of domestica- 
tion. There is reason to believe that these 
descendants of the dogs used for hunting 
the wild boar by German noblemen are of 
the family of ‘dogs of war” of the ancienta, 
which were clad in armor and fought side 
by side with soldiers, At the siege of Cor- 
inth fifty of these terrible dogs were sta- 
tioned at an important out post, and on 
the enemy's landing they altacking and 
fought until only one was left alive. He 
fled and woke the drunken garrison, and 
Kaved the city. 

IN ANOIENT TIMKS,—I8 It known gen- 
erally that works of art were well paid for 
in ancient times? A German review fur- 
nished recently some particulars about 
that question. Polygnote, of Thasos, who 
lived about 450 KB. ©., refused, it is true, 
any payroent for his works, and declared 
that he was sufficiently rewarded with the 
titleof Citizen of Athens, which had been 
conferred on him. But such disinterest- 
edness was seldom Irnitated. Thirty years 
later the painter Zsuxis, of Heracleum, 
was called to the Court of Archelaus J, 
King of Macedonia. He received for his 
frescoes in the Palace of Pella 400 “mines,” 
about $8000, Mnason, of Elathea, paid %20,- 
000 for “Battle with the Persians,’”’ which 
he had ordered from Aristides, the leader 
of the Theban school, Pamphilus, of 
Sycione, gave a course of lectures on paint- 
ing; each pupil paid for atteniiancs on 
“talent,” or $1200 a year. Appelles re- 
ceived twenty gold “talents,” about #240,- 
000, for a portraitof Alexander 1, ordered 
by the city of Ephesua, 

THe OLD BLUR-BLOObs —Alphonso V, of 
Aragon and Naplea was entitled The Mag- 
nanimous, because on more than one occa- 
sion he réleased prisoners taken in war, 
instead of putting therm to death or hold- 
ing them fora ransom. Charles 1V. and 
Phillippe lV. of France were each styled 
The Fair, thé first on account of his light 
hair and flaxen beard; the second because 


| of bis extremely handsome personal ap- 


pearance, Alphonso VIII. of Leon and 
Castile was styled The Noble, on account 
of the many exalted traits of character he 


possessed. Charlos III. of Navarre, and 

Soliman, of Turkey, received the same 

tile, Frederick III. of Germany was 

styled The Pacific, on account of his dis 

like to resort to war 48 a means of settling 

international differences, Ayosilaus of 

Sparta was known in his time as The 

[amie naccount of a esligh ical de 
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may tr y say, 4 \h6 6yos Of Other peo- 
| ple that ruin us,’ 
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po ares 


LURK ONE SONG, 


Piite one song of 
Phe memory of « dune 
sobe are tologled with it, 
Mimne and 
From the pure and belly hours 


cle and temre 


Lying teath Qend yours 
strg it eofthy, 10 te holy 
len ave opening hymn, 


Whe ove eehaltow full to gindness, 
purkied Go the ter den 

Memory wanders thro and thro’ tt, 
In wn wolden (hie, 

When lifes nly seemed but muste, 
het to denthlese Phy tie 
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LOVE THE VICTOR. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


rol wilrot prosecute, Slephen ? The 
\ bov ism young!’ 

Olle In old enough to have been 
guilty of # crime, and is therefore old 
enough to bear the po pishment.’ 

“lle bas suffered considerably already 
surely enotyh to satisfy youl’ 

(My wat slaction is quite beside the ques 
tion. ‘The necessary consequence al ering 
in wefieriog. Tf people will commit the 
iormer, they noust endure the latter, It ie 
ayrinary law, the ther, and none of my 
making ”’ 

‘Well, but you can *paré bin the shame 
of putrilertys, the degradation Of luaprison 
ment! You can exercise the prerogative 
of mercy!" 

“] believe ino justice, strict impartial 
jretics, nndin truth, mother. | have al 
ways sail if ever clerk of imine were 
guiltyeol any euch crime be should sufler 
toe penalty | veverygeo from my word, | 
never Wak epiven to the Weak sentiment 
wilty that ieves te pel @ miurderer, and 
makes touch of couvicts, ‘Toe law iis! 


be eo foreed A cdeciston should be tinal 
Jus ceoompoet be peted out, That is mis 
creed, jie boy bas sinned #« uian's sin 


and wiiijus ty reapa Han s pedestinier t, 
Ah, th vets Prainptou in the garden! J 
wantlin!’ 

The #) oaker,a tail wel -lul tian of about 
thirty, tis bendsome face oxpressive of 
unbending resolution, stepped through the 
Freneh wit dow on lo the lawn outside, 

Mra, Conway leaned tack in her low 
rocking chair and sighed, 

“jt Stephen makes up bis mind, it is 
lm possible to turn bim, she murmured, 
watching bith as le crossed (he iawn: “his 
father was just the same,’ 

And the gentlo widow sighed, for her 
husband's stern prife hed been the cause 
of much upbbappiness during their bort 


wedded life, and deeply did it grieve herteo | 


find the same flaw in ber sons otherwise 


noble character, 





| 


Stephen Conway was (heowner of the | 


largest cotten milis at Lorington, the 
smoke Of which populous town showed 
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about to be interrogated by Mr. Conway in 
the presence of a polloeman, the boy had 
fallen upon his knees and, with bilter sobs 
and teare, confersed his guilt 

[ed away by bad companions, consider. 
ably older than bimeeif, who bad played 
upon his ignorance and vanity, teaching 
him to regard betting avd gambling as 
signe of manliness and knowledge of the 
world, be bad found himself thirty pounds 
in debt, which money was catined with 
many threata by his evil associates, 

Maidened by their taunts, reduced to 
despair by the impossibility of obtaining 
the money at once, and fearing the threat 
ened exporure, the boy bad succumbed to 
temptation and had become a thief, Clasp 
ing bie bands in agonised entreaty, be bad 
prayed to be pardoned 

“Oh, forgive me, wr! I'll work ten times 
harder, | will subuitt to anything—only 
forgive me—for Heaven's sake, sir!’ 

Mr. Conway's sole soewer wasa# sign to 
the policeman to secure the lad as his pri- 
xoner, Then the boy—hbis girlish blue eyes 
streammiog wilh tears, his fair tace working 
with agony—caught at bis waster’s hauds 
as if beretit of reason, 

‘Ob, don'tsend me to prison, sir! [have 
two sisters—one younger than myself— 
and they're 80 poor, ard have to work #0 
bard! We've neither tatber nor mother; 
and | wasdto have helped them and made 
a howe for them! We'd talked of it so 
often! On, sir, don’t send him to prison! 
Ivll kill them!’—and his voice grew 
choked with strangling sobs, 

Mr. Sinythe, the manager, coughed a Lit- 
tho spakmodically, and even the policeman 
soiflec, pausing in he act of putting bis 
honds on the culprits shoulders to look 
appeallogly at Mr. Couway. 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore,’’ was the verdgict of that yentieman; 
he was quite unmoved by the pathetic 
spectacio, apd the evident remorse of the 
delaulter, “Smythe, you've got a cab?’ 
hesaid to his manager, 

‘There's one at the door, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Smythe, avoiding bis doaster’s stern 
glance, 

“Very well, Policeman, do yourduty!’ 

“Cheer up, my lad. They’il beea-ieron 
you than you think,’ that worthy found 
hinsecil whispering to bis prisoner, Then, 
ina tone he could not prevent being 
reproachiul, be said, a4 the iatter’s head 
fell helplessly against his arm, “Poor lad, 
bes tainted! tle do feel it terrible!’ 

“He's very young, sir,’’ pleaded Mr, 
No the, no longer able to keep silence. 

‘Do you iiean thatas an extenuation of 
tits put?) demanded Mr, Conway coldiy. 
“Tomy ming i’s quite the reverse. You 
can earry bim, | suppose, if he has tainted, 
I’ve bad enough of this; jusuice is justice” 

“Ay, butivs @ good job such as you has 
rotto jud.e6 us at the last!" muttered the 
policeman, a8 he helped the semi conscious 
land tothe cab, ‘*Mebbve he'll tind it's none 
too well ott tis precious self’ll be then !’ 

Little did Stephen Conway think a= he 
entered Dispriva 6 roou bow tha! agonised 
face nnd those tear bedewed eyo s would 
haunt him in the future, and his tarsh 
conduct ris) up ageaiost him in bis own 
hour of need, 

Conway House was a large square stone 
inansion., Phere were no glooury portrais- 


| lined corridors, no long closed chasnibers, 


like w faint Gusky pall on the eastern | 


horizon from: the windows of Conway 
blouse Alithouwh there was nol the re 
moteat neces#ity forit. his father having be 
queathed bins an aluiost pounecely fortune 

Stephen took peing to aequaint bitsell 


Withevery detailof his business, and per 
sonally superintended it. 

He knew eachot bis operatives by name, 
and was regarded by theo with respect 
and fear asa justif notan indulgent mins 
ter. The wemen pronounced bin * and 
some as a dook,”’ Out not the most liveter 
aely icquacious among them ventured la 
his presence on more thao a curlsey or ua 
timid answer to such brief questions as be 
wight bappento put. 

Notone of bis workpeople would have 
dreamed of bringing under his noticea 
Krievence, or of asking bis belp in tine of 
need, Not the slightest faull was condoned 
by bim nor was #« second trial allowed 
The delinquent was Gismisved at once, 
quietly but pereuiptortly Wages were 
paid tothe hour, and merit was promptly 
discovered and rewarded, Mr. Conway's 
justiCs, Common sense, and cnergy were 
adtirable, but the pe: tier atliribules were 


wanting 


, y wt she atin aae 
y A < 
= * . 
kk « 
Dive ‘ mt t overed at once 
W ben those in the inling-House were 


or uiossy cedared terraces where the twin 
shades of romance xpd mystery might 
lurk. All was modern, substantial, and 
handsome, A bright weil Kept garden 
surrounded the house, the lower windows 
of which opened on to # smooth green 


lawn, intersecting which were various 


xraveied walks—a high brick wall sur- 
rounding (he whole, Some people ot jected 
to thts conventual looking wall, but to 
Mra. Conway it Was anything but an eye 
BOTe, 

That iedy's favorite walk was one be- 
tween the low-cut isurels and this wall, 
Here she was frequently to be found in 
wart weather, pacing up and down, 
wrapped in asolt wollen soawl, happy in 
hearing (he birds sing or watching the 
goats and butterflies fluttering in the sun- 
shine. 

A simple Kindly woman was the mo- 
therof the cold) proud man who had so 
recently doomed an orphan boy to impris 
onment and a lite burden of shame The 
love she left fur this only son, strong and 
deep Lbough il Was, Was ever tlpged with 
fear, She bada secret conviciion that if 
ever he found @¢ven bher—bis own mother 


guilty Of serious wrong dolog be would 


not raise a NHnowerto shield her from the 
me ~ 4 ' a) ‘ f “ + 

_ re 4 “a aft r 
" 4 4 ¢ 4 a ~ 
nea-iness liis life bad beer Plalmeless 
bis character unsullied Dy sO MULCch asa 


whisper, his truthfulness and integrity 


undisputed, Yet she sometimes thought | 
that, had he been less faultless and of « | 
Kindlier disposition, s! 6 could bave loved 
bim more, 
* + 
It was the day before the Lorington As 
sizes, and Mr. Conway was seated at din- 
ner with his mother and an old college 
friend, who had unexpectedly arrived on 
a week's visit, 
Though the curtains were not yet drawn, 


| the light from the wax candles in the glit- 


tering crystal sconcos gleamed upon the 
handsome appointments of the dining- 
room, upon the luxurious table, upon 
Mra, Conway’s gentile face and violent 


satin dress, upon Stephen Conway's tall 


figure clad in irreproachable evening dress, 
and torned to gold the long biond mous- 
tashe which seemed in anything but keep 
ing with the cold stern lines of bis face, 
now however somewhat softened by the 
memory of old Eton Says, on which bis 
triend—a short, stout, cheery looking man 
—was dilating with much vivacity. 

Even quiet Mra, Conway joined in the 
laughter of the men as they recalled old 
jokes and bygone “sprees.”” It wasa bright 
home tike scene, a certain indescribable 
air of prosperity pervaded it ali. 

But an ill-timed interruption marred the 
comfort of the litle gathering, fora foot- 
man entered the room, and, stepping up 
to bis master’s side, spoke a few words in 
alow voice, 

“Smpthe wants me? Did youtell him | 
was at dinner 7?” asked Mr. Conway, draw- 
ing bis fair brows together in a frown, 

‘*Yos, sir—but be said he must se6 you 
for #moment—would not detain you lon- 
ger.” 

“Well, mother, you must excuse ne; 
and you, Fellowes. Business must be at- 
tended to, even at the cost of personal in- 
convenience, you know.”’ And, witb a 
smile, Mr. Conway left the room. 

“Nothing unpleasant, I hope, Stephen !" 
asked bis mother anxiously, on his re- 
turn, 

“Nothing of any importance,’”’ he re- 
plied, in atone tbat forbade any furtber 
questioning. 

But his unusual high spirits had fled. A 
giooin settled on his brow, which his 
guest’s lively talk could not altogether 
dispel, and which caused his mother great 
uneasiness. She felt sure that Stephen 
had had bad news of son.e kind, and her 
own *pirits suffered sympathetically. 

Later in the evening, when Mr, Fel- 
lowes had retired to the billiard-roou, Mr, 
Conway approached his mother’s work- 
table, and, taking up 80me colored wools, 
toyed with them while he remarked, in 
carefully modulated tones— 

“| did not care to say anytbing before 
Fellowes, mother; but Smythe was the 
bearer of unexpected tidings, and in a cer- 
tain sense uDpleasant ones,”’ 

“l thought so, Stephen,’’ answered bis 
mother, Do you care to tell me about 
it?’ 

“I don’t Know that it will interest you,” 
he replied, with deliberation; “butthe boy 
—Maur.c3, you know—is dead; he died a 


” 


few hours ago 





‘Dead!’ grasped Mra, Conway. “Ob, | 
poor child ! Died—in prison ?” | 

“In prison, ofcourse!” returned Stephen | 
harsbiy. ‘Where 6lse do you suppose?” 

Mrs, Conway trembled violently as she 
exclaimed — 

“And all through you!’’—the words 
seemed to Come from ber involuntarily, | 
“Ifit had not been for you, he might have | 
been welland happy now !”’ 

“You are unreasonable, motber,’”’ re- | 
plied Siephen, & momentary spasm con- | 
tracting his features. “The result of the 
boy sown wrong doing, you should rather 
say. | bave been strictly just in the mat- 
ter, and no One Can assert Olherwise, Had 
he been steady and industrious be might 
have mace bis fortune in my employ. As 
itis, nO One IS answeravie for the conse 
quences of bis wiseonduet,”? 

“Did you know be was ill?” asked Mrs 
Conway, unabvie to control the tremor of 
her limbs, 

*No—be was all right upto this morn- 
Ing. He broke a biood vessel and died 
alinost inimediately, so Sinythe says. Con- 
Blitutlopal weakness, | suppose, had most 
todo with it.’’> 

Stephen did not add that excessive grief 
had caused the breaking of the blood-ves- 
se! for his mother would have been cer- 
tain lo View the mnatter in the wrong light. 


Besides, he did not much care to dwel 
Upon This pa ! iT ! self 
“ ave a 
a OF 
‘ ~ € i 
R t she? 
Hiow her 
" j Weréin her place and, 
pressing ber Dands to her faces to hide the 


fast-f sWiDg lears, Mrs, Con way rose and 








hurried from the room, leaving Stephen 
leaning against the mantelpiece, his 
mother’s words rankling uocowfortably 
in bis beart. 

“She judges like a woman,” he mur- 
mured. “Woweno are all beart and no 
brain—their weak sentimental natures ad- 
mit of no sense of justice! I acted as an 
upright man. Had I given way once others 
would bave presumed on it. No’—draw- 
ing bimselrf up proudly—“I acted with im- 
partial justice. No one in the world can 
fairly challenge my conduct; my oon- 
science is clear—quite ciear.’’ 





CHAPTER II. 


N THE thronged streets of the big busy 
| seaport town of Warning the gas bad 
just been lighted, and long rows of 
shops displayed their brilliantly illamin- 
ated wares tewptingly to the passers-by, 
Carriagés, cabs, and carts went more slowly 
and cautiously than usual along the slip- 
pery roais, [ne air was intensely cold, 
and miserable scantily-clad mortals shiy- 
ered, 

Most people burried along, some in 
merry groups or couples, only a small 
winority being alone, and there was a 
s6nse Of busy movementeverywhere, The 
High strest—broad, level, lined by mag- 
pDifiveent shops, the domed Town Hall 
standing back in @ buge square appro- 
priated thereto, the ancient Minster oppo- 
site—was especially cheerful and bust- 
ling. 

The Minster bel!s were chiming for ser- 
vice. Few paid real beed to their sum- 
mons, though many admired their sweet 
sounds, for only one or two entered and 
passed into the dim interior. One of these 
was a woman—young, Slight, shabbily 
dressed, and Jaden with parcels. She had 
been walking wearily down the street, 
when thesound of the peal arrested her 
attention, and she went up the broad worn 
flignt of steps, inside the pointed doorway, 
with its exquisite though smoke blackened 
tracery and empty niches, through the 
heavy pall-like curtain, into the nave, 

W hat «a contrast there was to the noise 
and glare without! A few lights near tbe 
choir stalls were just sufficient to reveal 
the mighty shadowy spa:es above and 
around, and show the stained-glass win- 
dows, whose gorgeous hues were veiled in 
the gloom. Here and therea mouldering 
tomb, a frayed banner, or astern stone 
angel caught the gleam of the gas, in 
which the faces of the worshippers looked 
pallid ava atrangs, 

The young woman sank upon her knees 
insije the first pew she reached, placing 
her parcals on the seat with asigh of relief, 
She appeared to be very tired and sad, 
and the silence and gloom seemed most 
grateful to her, She did not pray, though 
in the attitude of praver, but was weepin;. 

Presently the organ began to sound—a 
mere harmonious strain at first, but swel - 
ing in volume until a tide of celestial moe 
jody tilled the whole Minster. 

The girl In the quaint square pew raised 
her face, forgetting that the tears were 
streaming down her cheeks. Sbe knelt 
there, ber whole soul apparently absorbed 
in the music, with her thin hands clasped 
on her breast in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 
Care and troubie were forgotten for the 
time. 

Her ababby bonnet had fallen back, re- 
vealing waves of pale yellow hair, parted 
on a low wide brow; a rich color glowed in 
her cream-white cheeks, and her eyes 
shone with a passionate gleam through the 
tears that hung on their jashes. 

“What a face!’ thought a gentleman 
whe, witb his friend, was standing against 
one of the fluted pillars opposite, ‘‘A Mar- 
guerité—a Magdalen—a Madonna! Which 
is she most like?” 

Soon, with afew sad cadences, the volun- 
tary cainé to an end, and a young clean- 


|shaven clergyman began ito intone in & 


squeaky voice. Tne spell was broken. 
The sudden glow and glory died from tbe 
girl's face. It became pale, subdued, and 
sad once wore, Mechanically she rose to 
her feet with the congregation and drew 
ber bonnet back into its place, and was 
once more an ordivary young wou.an. 

But the keen observant eyes of the young 
tnan who had seen her ion the moment 
of transformation, were fixed upon her 
still, hia thoughts, curiously enough, Oc- 
cupied with ber—curiously, for he was not 
given to taking notice of women as & 
ruie, 


When prayers were over and tbe strag- 


Kiing Dpyregatior passed out, be con 
ved to b nthe porch when she went 
out. The shabby but well fitting dress, 


too poorly clothing a figure which but for 


its sliuiness would bave been perfect; tbe 
well-worn black bonnet, with its solitary 











crape bow, and the parcels, which seemed 
almost too much forthe delicate bands, 
were all noticed in his rapid keen glance, 

“Will you come home with me, Con- 
way?” asked his friend, justas the gir! 
was passing. 

She glanced up hastily in a startled way, 
and met the earnest gaz3 of Stephen Con 
way. For half a minute she looked him 
fullin the face, her own working witha 
strange mixture of defiance an shrinking 
horrer; then she turned away, witb a sud. 
den flushing of the cheeks, and burried 
down the stenes, 

“That young woman took you for a 
ghost,” observed Mr. Conway's friend, 
laughing—‘“‘one of the old fogies come out 
of his musty tomb—eh?’ 

“She did look rather frightened,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Conway, gazing after the slim 
retreating figure, “She took m6 tor some 
one else, and then discovered her mistake, 
I fancy. Bat what a lovely creature! Who 
can she be?”’ 

‘Oh, a fascinating shop girl, or bonnt- 
eous but poverty stricken governess! 
Surely you are not going to sugcumb to 
the charms of the gentler sex after hold. 
ing out so long, Stephen? But, I say, old 
fellow, now we've done the Minster, it’s 
time we turn out thoughts dinner-wards, 
unless you mean to stick here all night.”’ 

Meanwhilethe subjectof their diacue- 
sion threaded her way amongst the busy 
throng, neither looking to the right nor 
left, but pressing steadily on, Soon she 
left the High street behind; going throngh 
other streets less bright until she reached 
a narrow thoroughfare—balf street, half 
lane—with a third-rate shop here ani 
there, and a dull-looking gas lamp. which 
just served to show the dreariness of the 
terraces of third-rate houses, with their 
affectation of grandeur in the way of bow- 
windows and small garden frouts., 

Here the stars seemed to shire more 
brightly as if to compensate for the dingi 
nese of the place =‘ The air though colder, 
was fresher, and it was easy to tell that the 
lane led into a country road, 

The girl stopped in front of one of the 
shabby-genteel houses, unfastened the 
latch on the low gate, and, crossing the 
flagged walk entered the narrow paseage 
A door on the right band, inconveniently 
close to the entrance, stood wide open, and 
through this she went into the tiny square 
of a room. 

Here all looked cheery and comfortable. 
Curtains of faded crimson moreen, their 
shabbiness invisible by candle light, were 
drawn before the window. The walls were 
hung with a couple of photographs framed 
in black and gilt—“‘Harmony,”’’ and “The 
First Easter Dawn.” 

A cheerful tire burned in the grate, 
crackling an accompaniment to the sing- 
ing of a small kettle. A spotless white 
cloth covered the crimson one on the round 
table in the centreof the room, where tea 
was set for two people, while, most bome- 
like picture of all, a young girl knelt be- 
fore the fire, toasting a round of breac and 
her fair cheeks at the same time, 

She started up with an exclamation of 
gladness at the other entered. 

“Dear Agnes. Come at last!’’—and, 
flinging down the toast, she rushed up to 
kiss her sister, and relieve her«f the par 
cela, at the sametime lovingly forcing her 
to the easy-chair, which had for some little 
time been drawn closeto the firein antici 
pation of her sister's return. ‘*You are 
late to-night; and now tired you seem !” 

“T am tired, Minnie!’’ admitted Agnes, 
throwing off her bonnet, and passing her 
hand wearily across her forehead. 

Minnie gazed at her in dismay. What 
was the matter with her usually calm quiet 
sister? Her cheeks were deathly white, 
her eyes looked wild, and, yes—she had 
evidently been crying. 

“Darling, what has vexed you? Tell me 
what it is!’ implored Minnie, kneeling in 
front of her sister, and drawing her fair 
head towards her. 

‘“‘I—] bad a fright,’’ Agnes replied, rais- 
ing her face presently with a poor attempt 
atasmile. ‘But never mind, dear, I am 
better now—I only want my tea.” 

“You had a fright—in what way?” in- 
quired her sister, rising with sudden re- 
mé6mbrance of her neglected toast. 

“I thought I saw a ghost. But don't 
talk of it, it is over. It was my fancy, 
I dare say. I will run upstairs with my 
things, Minnie, then, after tea, you shall 
866 the work I have brought.’’ 

The toast was finished and buttered, and 
an 6gg poached ready on her plate, when 


Agnes Lyne reappeared, taking her seat 

hear the fire whiie Minnie poured it tea 
The latter was a 1 e-looking 

fair om pilex ed gir a ix giite 

whom, thus far at least, the ares O| 6 


had falled lightly. Seated in the firelight, 
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_ in a dress considerably the worse for wear, 


Mionie looked what she was—a bright 
Kuglish girl, such a one as may be met 
any day in any street of any town. Agnes, 
on the contrary—pallid, self-contained, 
dark browed, tair.haired—was like some 
rare picture that, seen once ina lifetime, 
Causes the artistic beholder to remember 
its beauty tor ever. 

The sisters were orphans who, shoulder 
to shoulder, were figoting, as bravely as 
women may, the battle of life—never ceas- 
ing their brave efforts, which hcwever, 
seemed to be all in vain. 

For some time their work—different 
kinds of embroidery for Berlin wool shops, 
poorly paid ana difficult to obtain—had 
been gradually decreasing. 

The mistress of one establishment had 
dismissed them a week before, and Agnes 
had brought a last consignment of work 
from another, the manageress having in- 
formed her in as kindly a tone as she could 
that there would be no more for her, 

No wonder thegirl hada heavy heart. 
Never bad the world seemed so large and 
dreary asit did thatday. It wasa cruel 
remorseiess world, which had no pity for 
Orphans, no compassion for the surplus 
population of unbetriended women. There 
was no room for the struggling poor amid 
ite wealth and luxury, its pitiless compe- 
tition, its rue bustle 

Bitter thoughis rose in Agnes Lyne’s 
mind while Minnie chattered through the 
generally cheerful mezl. On the past she 
could not bear to brood, and the future 
seemed so crear and bopeless. Whatcould 
they do? How should they live? Must 
they part atlast? Agnes shivered at the 
bare idea, 

When the landlady had removed the 
tea-things, Minnie seized on the parcels 
and opened them one by one, spreading 
the contents on the table. There was a 
long strip of blue vel vet to be em broidered 
with jeossamine for a chiuiney-piece, there 
were a couple of satin antimacassare, and 
a+quare cloth fora gipsy-table, The various 
wools aod silks made # bright patch inthe 
olberwise dingy -jooking room. Minnie 
loved the work, and her eyes shone asshe 
handied the delicate fabrics, while swiltly 
calculating the number of flowers that 
would be required for each. 

‘*We shall soon get this lot outof the 
way! ’she remarked gaily. “Il wonue: 
what they’llsend us next? Something de 
liciously wsthetic, I hope.’’ 

‘Dear Minnie,’’ Agnes answered, trying 
to speak as if it really did not matter 
mucb—- ‘Mrs, Crampton told me this would 
be the last lot she could give us, Times 
are bad, aud they aré going to contrive lo 
do all theinsel ves,’’ 

The velvet fell from the younger girl's 
hands, and she opened her eyes with « 
frightened stare at her sister, 

“The l-st lot? What shali we do Nes?” 

“Try somewhere else, to be sure!’’ re 
plied Agnes, smiling the reassurance she 
did not feel. 

“But we bave been to 6very shop of the 
kind in Warning a!ready !” 

“| know, and now we must go again 
Have you forgotten the old advice, ‘If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again’? 
I sball go and botber people into giving 
us something to do.’’ 

“Oh, Nessie, | can’timagine your bother 
ing people into anything! ’—iall iaugh 
ing in spite of her dismay. 

“Well, you will see mein a different 
character soon, But Minpie, 
must set to work. Thess things are wanted 


come, wo 


| at once.”’ 


he sisters worked on almost in silence, 
for the shadow which rested on Agnes’ 
spirit seemed to fall upon Minnie’s lighter 
nature, and ber own unspoken quesilon 


| was, “How shall we live ?”’ 


At ten o'clock the landlady brought in # 
couple of slices of thick bread-and- butter 
and then went to bed. 

“Ob, Nest,’ exciaimed Min ie, who bad 


| stirred the tiny fire, put down her work 


with a sigh of relief, and wes eating ber 
! The 


slice of bread-and butter—''listen 
carol singers aré singing Somewhere! 
Whatis it? “Hark, the herald——No! 
‘Christians, awake, salute the happy 
morn! Ob, bow Jimmio used to—”’ 
“Hush, Minnie!’ interrupted Agnes, 
with sudden sternness; then, quickly 


penitent, she continued, ‘forgive ui G6ar; 
lam very cross tonight, but I—1 can’t 
bear to speak of it.”’ 


Minnie jumped up fromm hér seat and 
threw her arms round her sisters neck, 
kissing the white quive ring face passion- 
alely 

Fors . 
‘ 
¥ | 
Aynes parting Ho wi ai! 


| Minnie’s forehead with 
| *You must not mind Iny bad temper, 
Minnehaha. | went into the Minster 
prayers, and I think the music upset me 
It made me forget all my troubles, took 
meéupto heaven, and it was bard return 
ing to earth!’ 

Especially 
ling 7” asked 
her old gay smile. “Ab, well, who knows? 
Fortune may give her wheel a turn in our 
direction soon! On, yes, Nessio darling, 
there’s a good time coming!" 

Long atier Minnie was sound asleep 
Agnes Lyne lay awake iistening to the 
Peripatetic musicians, with their various 
carols and songs, who suceseded each 
other all night long in the quiet streets. 
Over and over again she heard Christians, 
awake, salute the happy morn!’ She 
turned restiessiy on ber pillow, longing 
but unable to shut out the sound. 


tender fingers. 


to Frances Street, eh, dar- 


to men, she who pursed the menory of 
a ruined life? Her heart was filled 
anger and bitterneas, with wild yearnings 
for revenge. 


No, the meseage to Christians was not 


for ber. But neither was it tof bim she 
hated, and this poor consolation took the 
eige ot! her misery: He who bad mace 


her life a wreck, who had destroyed all its 
hope and joy, must certainly share what 
6ver punishment thatin the far off tuture 
sould be hers, Nay, should it not justly 
fall all upon his head? 
lieved and prayed that it might be so; and 
with this unholy supplication on her lips, 
she fell asleep, 





CHAPTER III, 


as if fortune meéanttoturn her wheel 

yet in favor of the Lynes, 
trary, things became decidedly worse. 
Thbey had work from one shop only, and 
that irregularly. ‘The little store of money 
they had carefully saved, quickly melted 
away. 

Agnes could not very well have looked 
whiter than she became, but Minnie’s 
shrunken fizur6éand waning 
conclusive evidence that food, tire and 
clothes were alike jnsuflicient. It sadly 
tried the elder sister's heart to #66 her zo 
ing about 80 Wan 
the tears of weakness gather in her eyes, 

A dull despair took possession of Agnes 
| in those days, How cruelly unjust it was, 
| she thought, that other girls ahould roll 
past their Carriages, and she tramp 
wearily through the streets with aching 
limbs that almost refused to support 
and others should wear silks, #atins, furs, 
sealskins; have every comlort and lux- 
ury, and should chenshed and shel- 
tered, happy and cared for, while Minnie 
and she had but the b rest change oft 
| clothing, and were hungry and cold! If 

the very worst that be Imagined 

should befall tham who would care ? 

évening—it was 
loft Minnie, who 
over «a handtul 





bow 


could 


miserable, rainy 
Night—Agnes 
cold, shivering 


One 
Tweltth 
had « bad 
of cinders in the sinall stove of their room, 
whileshe herself wont with rome newly- 
émbroidery to the litthe shop in 
etill »florded therm 
The «partment 
‘home’ was very 
the lew pretty 
things which had been thetr own, and in 
the window huny «large while card bear- 
for the 
stall 
days 


Anished 
Minster 
sCanLY 
whieh 
Suabby 


Lane which 
6m ployment. 
the girls called 


now, stripped of 


ing the words “Lodgings to Let,” 
sisters Could no longer pay the rent 
a4 it was, and were to leave in «a few 
for an attic in a cheap lodging housein the 
town. 

Agnes's thin 
gs onk6d When at 
destination the dimly lighted 
Minster Lane. The 
business like elcerly wouesn, caine in from 


boots were 
her 
shop in 
4a shrewd 


id 


Khe 


and ¢ 
length 


dress 
reached 


Inietress, 


@ back parlor a4 she entered 


“Ob, Mise Lyne! Weill, you are late 
with the work.”’ 
*Yos—l am very sorry, but my sister 


has besen iti 
“Indeed? Ah 

being 80 Well done periaps? asid the iis- 

thie 


that aceounts for its not 


tress Of (ha -nop, examining sCmriet 
a) “4 


strips “ith Keen 6ye4, and slowly shaking 


her head. “Let me see! If ll give you five 


Shillings for this, you may think your 
self well paid. | snoulun’t give you that, 
only, a3 it’s the last I shall require, I don't 
Want to we ara iy 
Aynes re«4 “Tr 
a 
A“ x er ren ark eyf* 


|": K days passed on, and it did notseem | 


On the con- | 


for | 


5 


upon the speakeras she said, in a tremu- 
lous tone— 

“The last ?"’ 

“Yea Kut, dear me, Misa Lyne, don t 


look like that! I'm not going to eat you; 


but I've ro more work for you, and that’s 


Minoie with a glimmer ot | 


the ruth. I 


myselfin fact, 


haven't enough to employ 
Perhaps when the summer 





comes 
Axyves interrupted witha harah laugh 
thal made the other's blood run cold, as 


i ao afterwards declared. 


What bad she to do with that “happy | 
morn,”’ or its sory of peace and goodwill | 


an unforgiving wrong, a dishonored grave, | 
with | 


Agnes hoped, be- | 


‘Next summer? Ob, yes, that will suit 
quite well—quite weli! Oa, Mra Jones’ — 
with a quick changeof tone—“cannot you 
give me something todo? My sisterand I 
are starving!’ 

The girl's voice sank toa whisper over 
the last word, which caused even the well- 
seasoned shopkeeper to cough rather 
buekily; but she still remained firm. 

“Tecan't, my dear! Tecan scarcely keep 
the wolf from my own door, But thia I'll 
do for you. T'li give you seven shillings 
for your work; atter all) vou've earned it; 
if you've done it all yourself.” 

Agnes took the money silently, and left 
the shop without another word, 
“There's no such thing as gratitucle to 

had this reflected Mra, 
Jores, as@je returned to her sanctum be- 
hind the glass “Girls are all alike, 
You may pinch, and scrape, and slave for 
‘eam, and they'll think it's no more than 
their due. I'm sorry for that one, though 
She looked regular cutup! Lthought I'd 
have had more trouble to get rit of her!’ 

Agnes Lyne walked like one in 
when she emerged into the «treet agair, 
Shedid not hesd therain or the biting 
wind, nor did she ®e@ the curious glances 
ofthe passers by. She did not know «here 
she was going, nor what*he wanted, and 


be in worl ug 


boor, 


a dream 


| Was conscious only ofa dreadful despair. 


| the 


bloom were | 


and silent, and wateh | 
| room where Minnie sat 


her; | 


Then some one knocked against her—a 


| tipsy man. 


“tHlow do, darling 7?" he asked, in would. 
be gallant tones, leering at her rigid face, 

But the girl neither heard nor saw hin, 
She noticed the glory of 
streaming the lighted windowes of 
Minster, thougn that was asight abe 
loved. The gay shops did not exist fer 
her, but instinctively she wentin the «i 
rection of Frenecis streei. Once ehe was 
nearly run over by # parsing cab, but the 
angry shoutwof the driver feil unheeded 


never eolor 


from 


ou ber dull @ar. 

Half an bour later Agnes came into the 
awaiting her, the 
tallow candie and faint fire-light 
showing two cups and saucers the 
clothless table, together with half a loaf of 
dry bread. Minnie’ heavy eyen lighted 
upat (he sight of ber sister, 

“Darling Nessie! Oh, lam #0 glad you 
have come back !'' she exclaimed, jump 
ing up fromthe hearthrug, where siie had 


feobie 
on 


been day dreaming in front of the fire 
“Don’t come near me!’ forbade Aguas, 
warding her cf? with both hands,  ‘i’in 
like «a drowned rat! | will wo and change 
my dress, while you theme 
the contents of which are for tea to-night, 


open parcely, 


so you Inust ring for Mra Moutgomery."’ 

With Minnie opened the 
packayos, displaying aloft 
and two juicy-looking 


@ayer handea 
of new bread, a 
pound Of sugar, 
mutton ebhopes, 
She childish 


her bands 


Ail of « sudden she realized how 


Clapped in 
cs aay. 
hungry «he was 

“Vis 


landlady 


Le when 


anawer to her 


Montgomery,” cried, 
in 


here! 


the appeared 


frantic ring, ‘iook Chops for tea, 


now bread, and susar!l Will you cook the 
meéit, ploase ? On, | ain so hungry ! 

Kveu the landlady felt inspired ty the 
occasion, 8 WUC 8O that she brought up 
ashovolful of coal from her own store, is 


aigoO Lhe previous Gay 8 hows; aper, which 


she Lhought toe youny ladiosw tmigntlike to 


meet 

“Now, Nessie, were going to be really 
cosy,’’ declared Minnie, when «ll waa 
ready the fre borming cheertly, and the 


first mouthtul of chop swallowed and pro- 
nounced excellent. “Thisia like old times! 
We stall begin work alter tea with a good 


heart 

Ayres did not «poan fora moment, and 
tien #*he answered quletly— 

“We won't think f work just now, 
deane; you are to concentrate all your 
thoughts on your mutton chop, Have 
you been very dull? 

" © Rather Minnie atoittted re arntiv, 
ef PW AMT Ate I HOw Of leate Lhal aie 
acl teen shied yin 4 ‘ It low ke 
‘ ! w it erdaid 
be . ” 
o - v 
7. r 











IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
“St might have been. Ab! full of deep regret, 
We murmur thus o'er days long past and 
flea 
It might have been 
Ky mortal lips no sadder 


vain idle words,and yet 


can be sald 


“Tt might have been, and yet it is no more 
The dream of life, that opened out seo far, 
When «kies once cloudless slowly shaded oer, 

And hope's bright future melted Into alr 


“It might have been, perchance, Ourselves let 
wlip 
The fatal word that brong!t us all the 1); 
The brimming cup Just ifted to the lips 
shattered to earth, our hand no more can All, 


“Tt might have been, but for that cruel word 
That wrought such anguish past all le vo's 
repair; 
It might have been, if only we had heard 
Tie warning voice to save us from despatr, 


“Itimight have been, It might have been. In 


vain 
The tortured heart may struggle to get free; 
The tron ‘never’ brings not half such pain 
Asthat which might have been, but may 
not be." 
——__—> 


The Hawk and Dove. 


A. K. 


——_——— -— 





HY EK 


DAKK, autumnal evening was clos 
A ing in with wind and rain, Fierce 

gusts shook down the brown and yel 
low leaves of oak and birch in the dense 
woods clustering round a hoary castle on 
the Scottish Border, and the hoarse voice 
of the hurrying river which washed the 
fortified rock scarce rose above the moan- 
ing of the storm. 

A gray-baired warder paced to and fro 
on the ramparts, and a woman fought 
breathlossly against the wind on the 
rugged path which climbed the steep 
ascent. Her active figure was shrouded 
in « dark plaid, bardly distinguishable 
from the shadowy trees in the deepening 
twilight, and as #he approached the castle 
abe paused behind the gnaried trunks and 
spreading boughs every time the warder’s 
footstep drew near, until the measured 
tread died away in the distance, At length 
she reached a heavy oaken door in the 
thickness of a turret wall, and knocking 
gently, waited with beating heart and 
astartied eyes for the expected response, 

Onee a faint cry came from within the 
folds of the plaid which hid the tiny form 
of a blue-eyed babe. The mother in ter- 


ror crouched beneath the shadow of the 


lintel, husbing the ehild until it fell 
asleep. In a fow moments, the door 
opened softly from within, and was as 


gcontly closed, while the mufiled footstoy s 
ascended the winding stair, 

A tire was burning low on the hearth 
stone of the turret chamber, and the red 
light of the glowing embers gleamed fit- 
fully on the fair face of the lady of the 
castie, who, after carefully barring the 
door of the arras-hung room, came for- 
ward with outstretched hands to welcome 
her guest. The greeting was not that of 
ordinary and accustomed = intercourse; 
keen anxiety was written on every line of 
the beautiful, troubled face, the light of 
the dark eyes was almost drowned in 
teara, and the heavy black robes, with the 
white coif of widowhood crowning the 
rich brown hair, pointed to recent and = ir- 
reparable loss, 

“And wilt thou do my bidding, 
in very truth?’ said the trembling voice 
in iinploring tones, 

No answer came in words, but a samoth 
ered sob broke the silence as the visitor 
tenderly placed her sleeping babe in the 
lady's arms, and then followed her into 
an alcove, where in a richly-carved cradle 
beneath a swinging silver lamp, the new- 
born heir of the house lay fast asleep. 

The countess took up ber child and 
kissed him passionately, with a heart too 
full for speech as she laid him in the arms 
of Agnes, and put the other babe in bis 
place. Then, with a warm embrace, she 
diamiseed the weeping girl, saying only in 
broken accents— 

“God reward thy fealty to me and mine. 
Ke true to me as I to thee.” 

The outer door closed once more, and 
the sorrowful mothers sé@parated, the one 
returning t the fire-lit room, the other to 
the lonely but the storm which 
shook each troubled heart rendered both 
alike indifferent to the outward circum- 
stances of lifa. 


Agnes, 


woods, 


* . * e 6 ” 
Strife and warfare had raged fiercely 
round the HKorder matic ands were de 
ant Liat t ' 4 and T 
+ win ‘ f mac’ le x rX 
, , 


| 
| 


erly existing between lord and vassal. 


Treachery broke out even among the re 


| tainers of the feudal chieftain, and a few 





| safe and unquestioning accomplice. 


montbs before the time with which our 
story commences, his dead body was 
brought back to the castie, on the crossed 
spears of bis men-at-arms, in the sight of 
his broken-hearted widow. 

The long days of that sorrowful sum- 


mer wore slowly away, and with the dark. | 


ening daylight and falling leaves a child 
was born to the ruined heritage which re- 
mained to the house of mourning. No 
joy-belis proclaimed bis birth, no vassals 
were admitted to do homage to their 
future lord, Rumors were rife of attempts 
to seize the castie itself, and wrest it from 
hands too weak to hold their own. The 
widowed Countess knew that with the 
birth of ber babe the peril increased ten- 
fold, that pot aione was the child’s in- 
heritance in danger, but also bis very life. 
For many hours she pondered with anx- 
ous heart and weary brain until her plan 
was matured, 

Force might fail, but stratagem could 





| ecbamber. 











The great bell overhead tolling the | 
midnight hour, and the clank of armor on 
the ramparts, as the sentinel relieved 
guard, just stirred the silence of the sleep- 
ing household, but the last embers fick- | 
ered and died before the bereaved mother | 
took up her lamp, and entered the inner | 
The child still slept, but she | 


bardly glanced at it, and passing into a | 


| 





surely accomplish the desired result, and | 


circumvent the malice of a relentless foe, 
whore affinity to the dead chieftain served 
only to render his hatred more bitter, 

W beh the Border ear! brought home his 
bride, she was accompanied by an orphan 
kinawoman, who filled the lightand easy 
oftice of bower maiden to her cousin and 
benefactress. HKefore many months passed 
away, Agnes was wooed and won by the 
young squire of the feudal lord, 
and after her marriage exchanged her 
home in the castle for a tower hidden 
in the depths of the forest, and once used 


brave 


strangely like the marble figures carved 


asa hunting-lojyge, but now serving as the | 


residence of her Lusband'’s aged mother. 
Hie:e the two women dwelt in peace and 
safely, guarded by a few men-at arms, 
while the storm of battle swept round the 
great castlos on the wild Borderland. 

The calus was destined to be broken, 
and the sharp skirmish which coat the 
chieftain’s life lett Agnes a widow, safer 
in her comparative obscurity than the 
lady of the castie, and when the early 
days of mourning were over, the slighter 
and more buoyant nature of the young 
bower-woman began to find consolation in 
the baby girl, laid for a moment in her 
father's arms before he started for the 
fatal conflict. 

After the confusion and turmoil! of the 
defeat, silence and stagnation settled upon 
the former scene of strife and bloodshed. 
No harvest could be reaped from the 
scorched and blackened fieids, flocks and 
herds had been driven across the Border, 
and desolation reigned over the territory 
#0 ruthlessly laid waste. 

The wife of the twarauding chieftain 
who bad wrought such wanton havoc, ac- 
cording to old Border usage bad biddéen 
the neighboring iairds to a banquet, 
placing # dish of 
with a mocking light in her bold black 
eyes and a broad smile upon her ruddy 
lips, a8 exhibited the well-known token 
that her larder needed replenishing. 

The chailenge was accepted, and a wild 
cheer rang to the rafters, as the guests 
pledged their hostess in a goblet of wine, 
and when the rising moon silvered the 
Cheviots the mad night-riders sped forth 
on the reckless foray, which ended s0 
disastrously for the defending forces 

Donald, the faithful old seneschal of the 
castle, was al length informed of his 
lady’s and knowing that the 
pause in the hostilities might be merely 
tho recoil of the wave before it broke with 
redoubled fury, he encouraged the ex- 
change of the two children, aware that 
the danger which menaced the iittle heir 


acheme, 





spurs upon the board, | 


| 
| the color flushed the marble face into life 
| ptarmigan which fluttered aad screamed 


would not aflcct the life of a girl, even | 


though castie and lands were forfeited to 
the enemy. Silence and secrecy were 
easily kept in the diminished household. 
Agnes alone had access to the turret 
roome*, and a French mendicant friar 
hastily called in to baptize the child, sup- 
posed him to be the son of the bower-wo- 
nan. 

A bandsome dole and a safe conduct 
across the Border rewarded the illiterate 
monk, whose ignorance of anything be- 
yond his native tongue and a few per. 
functory Latin prayers, rendered him a 
The 
exchange of the children was effected 
without exciting suspicion, and the vague 
words of Donald as to “the litthe maiden 
born into a world of woe,’’ were accepted 


as the siuipie truth, 
* + ~ . ” « 
The long hours of, the autuinn night 


rolled slowly away, as the Countess sat by 


tying fire while her sad thoughis 
we 6r dariing, b ne 
ar hk “ t! sha wy woods il nis 
s r t a A 11S. 


|The vebemence of her passionate sorrow 


little oratory, she knelt before the ivory 
crucifix, until the chill of approaching 
dawn stole into the room, when, seeking 
her couch, she fell into a broken slumber, | 
disturbed by treubled dreams. 
o * * * * 
As the weary years passed on, the 
Countess became ever more grave and | 
silent, as though chilled with the ac- 
cumulated weight of mournful memories. 


died away, but the tranquillizing in- 
fluences of tiine seemed rather to drive 
the shaft inward, than to heal the wound. 
Silver threads streaked the dark brown 
hair, and when the littie blue eyed Muriel, 
the pet and plaything of the houselh Id, 
looked wonderingly at the still white face 
of her reputed mother, she seemed 80 


on the chapel mcnuments, that the 
thought arose unbidden in the childish 
mind, “My mother turns to stone, that | 
she too may lie down at my father’s side 
on the great white tomb.” 

It was a #trangely-repressed and solitary | 
life for a child to lead, but though the | 
tender bud nurtured in the warimth of | 
sunshine shrivels in the east wind’s | 
breath, the mountain flower only opens its | 
petals wider to the bracing blast, and | 
gains strength not only to resist the cbill 
austerity of rock and snow and biting 
frost, but also to draw from them life and 
oolor. 

Thus, like a bright floweret blooming in 
a crevice of the rugged crags, Muriel grew 
up toasunny girlhood, learning to read 
and spin, and embroider at the tambour- 
frame, excelling in all the simple house- 
hold tasks of mediseval times, with that 
contented acceptance of circumstance, 
which is the special charm of childhood 
in every age of the world’s history. 

By degrees the harassing fears which 
had disturbed the inmates of the castle, 
were dispelled. The stratagem so far had 
been crowned with success, and though 
the savage kinsinan still coveted the broad 
lands for his own, he was content to wait 
in the hope of securing the heiress for his 
son. 

Overtures of reconciliation were received 
by the Countees with listless indifference, 
but though friendship was impossible to 
one of her royal and constant nature, | 
worldly wisdom recognized the advantage 
of an armed neutrality rather than open 








enmity, for the sake of the bright boy 
now growing up to manhood under his 
foster-mother’s care. 

W henever the Countess rode forth upon | 
her palfrey, attended by her gray old 
servitor, Agnes met her by the way, and 


and beauty, as the lady, with her heart in 
her eyes, would ask the oft-repeated ques- 
tion; 

“How fares my gay goshawk to-day?” | 

‘‘Bravely, sweet lady,’’ was the reply, 
one fair spring morning. ‘Soon will he 
soar aloft on outspread wings,’’ and then, 
with lowered tone, the speaker added, 
“Tell me now of my bonny turtle-dove?” 

With a sigh the Countess answered, 
“Soon will she be the fairest maid on all | 
the border-side, and though she be some- | 
what wayward and wilful, yet her win- 
ning charm would soothe any heart less 
sad than mine,” 

A shadow of tender regret crossed the | 
gemtie face of Agnes. She knew that the 
Countess, absorbed in her ewn griefs, 
often failed to realize the fact that Muriel's | 
dawning womanhood required something 
more than the stern doctrines of sacri- 
fice and renunciation, which often repel- 
led the girl’s bright and healthy nature. 
Instinctively she felt that the purpose of 
her creation was fulfilled by accepting and 
rejoicing in the sunsbine of youth and in. 
nocence, and the emancipation of indi- 
Viduality had involved a certain amount 
of struggle, so difficult was it to convince 
her adopted mother that every unfolding 
life requires room for its own 6X pansion, 
which cannot be found in merely looking 
on at the lives or reflecting the experiences 
of an older generation. 

A morbid temperament would have 
been permanently chilled and saddened, 
inéflaceable are the impressions of 
early years on the plastic clay of a feeble 


BO 


and shadowy character, but Agnes in the 
l6pths of ber motherly heart knew that 
His woe at i¢ast had not been wreaked 
upon the child whom she loved so ten- 


derly. Sometimes the long patience of 
years almost gave way, in spite of the ro. 
mantic exaggeration of duty which fen. 
dalism inculcated, and the poor mother 
would exclaim, with a yearning too strong 
to be suppressed : 

“Fain would I exchange the bawk for 
the dove!’’ 

Then the submissive nature re-asserted 
itself as the Countess responded : 

“And wottest thou not that I too am 
aweary for mny bird! Surely thou wii 
guard his life for me until the faicon be 
strong enough to defend bis eyrie? O:her. 
wise thou bast served me but in vain.” 

Then wringing ber hands, the unbappy 
lady of the castle returned to her desolate 
home, saying in tones of anguish, “How 


long, oh, God! how long!” 
* 


@ @ * @ * 


Meanwhile, Norman, the young heir, 
was fast growing up to noble manhood, 
Rarely did his motber venture to indulge 
her longing for his presence, but he fre. 
quented the precincts of the castle, and 
tendered her a royal devotion. His dark 
eyes often followed her with a wistful ex- 
pression, as she passed him in hall and 
corridor, or met him in the woods, when 
he set forth with bawk and hound for the 
sports so congenial to his bold and manly 
temperament, 

Sometimes she stopped, and passed her 
white fingers softly over the curly head, 
while a quiver of emotion crossed her 
face, discernible to the boy’s wondering 
gaze, as he thrilled beneath the tender 
touch. Once as he knelt in reverent 
bomage, and raised the jeweled hand to 
his lips the Countess folded bim in a pas- 


| sionate embrace, and then, with sudden 


recollection, saying, ‘‘For thy mother’s 
sake,’’ she became once more her cold 
and stately self. 

Skilled in all manly sports, and filled 
with an ardent love for the Borderland, 
thp boy’s restless heart ached with a wild 
longing to share the ad ventures related by 
the men.at-arms, as they polisbed heimet 
and spear in the long winter evenings by 
the guard-room fire, when thesnowstorms 
whitened the Cheviots and cut cff the 
castle from the world beyond. 

Enforced quietude fretted the eager 
spirit, but feudal obedience bowed to the 
command of the Countess, that he should 
as yet bear no part in any Borde? conflict. 
His studies were directed by the grave 
and scholarly chaplain of the castle, but 
though the boy’s quick intellect grasped 
the thing required of it, the tastes in- 
herited from a long line of warliks an- 
cestors, were unchanged by any attempt 
to divert them into anether channel. 
When the lengthening daylight and bud- 
ding woods ushered in the brief bright 
summer of the north, rebellious thoughts 
were stilled for a time by the changing 
delights of the field-sports which he loved 
80 well, 

The salmon leaping in the white spray 


| of the torrent, the trout rising in the dark 


pools beneath the larch-clad rocks, the 
deer crouching in the bracken, and the 


among the purple heather, all appealed to 
the dauntiess nature of the young Border 
Lord, whose unerring aim and marvellous 


| Skill became the theme of the country- 


side. Trained by the armor-bearer of the 
dead earl in ajl knightiy and martial ex- 


| ploits, according to the express desire of 


the Countess, Norman could scarcely re- 
strain his impatience for practical experi- 
ence in battle-field or Border foray. 
Muriel was his comrade and confidante, 
and the intercouse which with the free- 
masonry of youth brightened both their 
lines, gradually became an indispensable 
necessity as friendship ripened into love. 
One still September evening, as the full 


| moon rose above the horizon, tlooding tbe 


purple moors with meliow light, Norman 
Sauntered from the guard-room to the 
ramparts, where Muriel sat on the low 
stone wall, gazing into the deep valley 
below. Suddenly the silence was broken 
by the thunder of hoefs across the heather, 


, and the moonlight shone on the baughty 


face of Bothwell, as the fiorce Warden of 
the Marches dashed past at the head of bis 
bold moss-troopers, on one of those wild 
night rides in which his stern soul de- 
lighted. The boy’s eyes dashed as be said 
with an impatient sigh: 

“Would that I too could defend thé 
Scottish border, or strike a blow for our 
fair Queen! She needeth every true heart 
to fight for her cause.”’ 

“Yea,” answered Muriel doubtfally, 
“though methinks it were a fearsomé 
thing to wield such power over the sou/s 
of men, that they would fain die for one 
smile of her sweet lips, for one giance ‘ f 
her but’’—and here the gi" 


Starry 6768; 


lowered her yvoice—“‘what charm can our 





wild Warden bear for Mary Stewart? 
Methinks the very name of Bothwell 
would strike terror into a woman’s heart.” 

“Thou speakest without thought, Muriel, 
as is a maiden’s wont,” exclaimed Nor 
man impetuously. “Wert thou for ever 
in perfumed palace chambers, wouldst 
thou not crave a breath of mountain air 
from these wild moors? I ween that it 1s 
even so with our sweet Queen’’—and here 
the boy doffed bis cap in unspcken 
homage to those resistiess charms which 
won 80 many hearts. ‘Surely the love of 
a bold Border chief were harder to win 
and betier worth the holding, than the 
filatteries of silken courtiers and Ilute- 
playing trouvadours for ever poured into 
Mary Stewart’s ears.” 

«Perchance thou sayest sooth,’’ Muriel 
answered, “but men say that Bothwell is 
wild and reckless in bis love as in his lite, 
and that our Queén is too tender a flower 
to be grasped by those mail-clad hands,” 

Those words seerred almost treason to 
Norman, whose boyish soul exulted in the 
wild raids and forays of the Border lord, 
whose reckless deeds and indiscriminate 
ravages, Sirred the young and gallant 
spirittothe depths, No more was seid, 
but Muriel rose witb a sigh and re-entered 
the castle, while Norman returned to the 
guard-room, chafing even more than be. 
fore against thecurb which restrained his 


zeal. 
o - - ° a * 


At length the time drew near, when, ac 
cording to the saying of Agnes, the falcon 
was permitted to try bis wings. 


} 


A year | 


had passed since the évoniug when Nor. | 


man and Muriel bad seen the Warden of 
the Marches galloping past the castia 
walls, and the boyish longing to strike a 
blow for the Scottish Queen was at last to 
be realized. 

The amber light of sunset gilded the 
purple moorland stretching away tothe 
blue distance of the Cheviot bills which 
bounded the prospect, as Muriel de- 
scended the castle crowned cliff, with a 
spray of white heather in her band. Tears 
filled her eyes es she thought of the lonely 
days that must olapso before her com. 
panion’s return, but she met him with a 
bright smile and hopeful words under the 
trysting tree at the foot of the hill, and 
joy beamed in Norman’s eycs, as he came 
forward saying eagerly: 

“Remember thy promise, Muriel, that 
when I kave won my spurs, thou wilt 
take me for thy knight!” 

The fair girl’s color camé and went as 
she answered : 

“Thou knowest, Norman, that naught 
can come between us two,’’ 

“But wilt thou be tru6 though all should 
urge thee not to wed a penniless knight, 
who hath nougbt but bis own good sword 
wherewith to car7e his fortune ?”’ 

The deep blue eyes were raised to meet 
the eagle glance of Norman, as Muriel re- 
piied, without be6aitation : 

“Though ali men were against thee, yot 
shouldst thou be my a!! in all!” 

Then, fastening the spray of Leather in 
the polished helmet, ber sweet lips met 
his in mute farewell. An hour later the 
little band of men-at-arms clattered across 
the drawbridge and disappeared in the 
Shadows of the oak woods to join the 
united forces of the Scottish Border. 

* 7 + * * ™ 

Henceforth the life of the gloomy castle 
seemed full of stagnation and weariness 
to both the Countess and Muriel. The 
former witb stern se!f-repression forbore 
to bid her son farewell, fearing that the 
Springs of motherly love niight in one 
moment meit the ice which hid them, 
and undo the work of years. Thecold 
kindness with which she treated Muriel 
remained unchanged, but no sympathy 
Was 6xpressed with the lonely girl, thougi 
the love existing between Norman and the 
adopted daughter of the house, was at 
any rate regarded with tacit approval or 
calm indifference, 

On the rare occasions when Dame Agnes 
was permitted to visit her kinswoman, 
Muriel scarcely dared acknowledge to lie: 
self how much closer seemed the tie which 
United her heart to that of the former 
bower-woman, than the bond of dutiful 
aftection claimed by her reputed mother. 
To Agnes alone were confided the gir!’ 
anxieties and misgivings about Norman, 


during the few moments when t! 
Countess left them together, in bower or 
hall, but feudal Obligations asserted their 
Way; the promise so long exacted was 
‘Oyally kept, and Muriel remain: er 
tex Knorance of her |t g 
. ‘i - 
n - €x press 

i ‘ 





| his spurs, and acquitted 
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Muriel glowed with pride and tenderness | 


as the longed-for day arrived for the 
young Knight's return, Norman had won 
bimself with 
honor; his brave Geeds were on every lip, 
and hia own heart, now th.t the thirst for 
glory was assuazed, beat high with joy 
at the thought of once more beholding his 
lady’s face, 

The stormy days of berder warfare, 
though rough and riotous, were full of 
life and color, party feeling ran high, and 
the rude chivairy of mediwval Scotland, 
amnid the violence of a turbulent age, de- 
veloped many noble and heroic charac. 
ters, 

The crest of a rising moon and a broken 
Spur, still the cherished badge of a noble 
border tamily, perpetuates the traditions 
of the debateable land, and when the 
young knight related to the Countess the 
exciting story of raid and foray and hand- 
to hand conflict, her dark eyes sparkled 
with pride, and her pale cheek flushed 
with the martial enthusiasm inherited 
from a bold Border race. 

The happy moment won by such weary 
waiting bad come at last. The long years 
of silence and sacrifice were over, ard 
with Norman’s baad clespod in her own, 
the fond wother revealed to the astonished 
youth the secret of his birth. He listened 
in breathiess suspense to the strange re- 
cital. The voice of Nature 
aloud in each young beart, drawing both 
Muriel and himself by a strange attrac- 
tion to the rea! rather than totho reputed 
mother. 


dear Norman, since it hath already carved 
out thy fortunea,"”’ said the young Count- 
6es, with a pleading glanoe, as she laid 
her white band on ber husband's stalwart 
ari. 

The dark eyes of the Border Karl flashed 


with a noble enthusiasm as he gazed on 


'and peaco, 
had spoken | 


The ardent character of the boy needed | 


a maternal affection which could 
patbize with his ambition and encourage 
him in his martial career, while to the 
tender nature of Muriel, the restful love 
which centred itself in home life like a 
bird brooding over its nest, was the ideal 
of happiness and peace, 

In the early hours of that wonderful 
knowledge which restured bim to his 
mother’s sice,the young Karl obtained her 
consent to his marriage with 


sym- | 


the fair | 


girl who bad unconsciously sacrificed her | 
selffor bis sake, and amid tears and smiles | 


Dame Agves placedin Ler daughter's band 
the palm which had grasped sword and 


spear with such dauntless purpose, 
* * * * * * 


No credence was given by the hestile 


kinsman to the rumor of Norman’s 
changed fortunes, and a page of the 
baronial! bousehold was sharply repri- 


manded for repeating the story told bim 
by a pedlar, who together wilh his pack 
of ribbons and laces retailed the gossip of 
hall and guardroom from the neighboring 
casties to the loiterers in the courtyard, 
The report was disinissed with 
tempt, and only when the approaching 
nuptials of Norman aud Muriet became 
the theme of universal interest, did the 
Baron bestir himeelf to remonstrate with 


con 


bis kinswomanu. Ciaimilng entrauce within 
the castle walls by right of consanguinity 


be strode into the presence of the Countess 


in the exercise of hissupposed prorogal vo, 


not only forbidding the heiross to wed a 
penniless knight, tut suggesting as & 
saive for all difficulties that she should 
become the bride of his ouly son. 

When this cherisu6d project was at 
length unfolded, the Countess who had 
listeved in silence tothe Baron's passion 
ate rerconstrances, Deedless of Norman's 
fiery glance and ill-restralued lin pallens 
unrolied a parchinent which she look 
from the hands of the old seneschal, and 


pointed with one silencer finger to 


crabbed characters of the closely-written 


pages : 
“My lord,” she said to the smazgd 
Baron, “the heir of these broad lands 


weds whom he will; the Lady Mur.o 
hold here the procfs of 
thright--to save him 
he wa- 
her’s 


th, bBut Le 


gentle birth, 
Ear! Norman’sa bi 
trom the matics of 


vanished 


hie foes 


as an infant from his mic 


aria, end bis place i Ned by 
now that he bath won bis knightly epurs 
hin 


put 


another, 


the faicon kno weth how t guard 
eyrie. ‘The hawk and tho dove have but 
exchanged their nests, en i bere wy wild 


bird stays’ his figh 


Dee annd toitte was 
the Baron as 6 10c¢ tt or : VOW 
oe ' i 
f ve ! but j aril rei i 
ol yeu J 
in the castie is t! ( f J te 4 
‘ 
{iapersed A | f at 1 4 \ a 
! 
rt@ wer at ‘ yt! " ’ I un 
‘ 
% i 
f 
* « * " 


| nate all 6lements of danger, and 


the rolling moors, and recalled the mero. 
Ories which the scene awakened, but turn. 
ing a softened look on his gentle consort 
he replied in tones of deep emotion : 
“Nay, swoet wife! I will not lay it 
down, but | will use it to defend my 
heritage, to relieve the oppressed and to 
sid the weak!"’ Then, kissing the hilt of 
the shining blade which he drew forth 
from the scabbard he added, ‘Henceforth 
miny good aword shall be drawn to save 


life, rathor than to destroy !”’ 
- * e 7 * o 


The cbleftain’s motier was at length | 


laid to rest full of years and honor by her 
Jord's side in the marble chantry, but the 
young Ear! and his gentle Countess, one 
in mind and heart, ruled over the vast do- 
main of the Border castle. The courage 
of the one and the tenderness of the other 
blended in a perfect union of heart and 
lile, 

Golden harvests w. ved 
desolate and smoke-blackened plain, Ter- 
ror and (oars were changed to security 
The morry voices of children 


echoed through castie hal! and cottage | 
chamber, while in happy homes they 
gathered with hushed and awestruck 


faces round the winter tire, to bear the 


oft-told but ever enthrailing story, still | 


banded down from one generation to an- 

other oh the Scottish Border, “The Gay 

Gosbawk, and the Bonny Turtle Dove,” 
RS a Se ae 

CHuiLp's PLay.—* Yes,’”’ said the footbal! 
player, ashe donned his heavily-padded 
knickeérbockers, ‘the gamehas been robbed 
of ail iis rough features, and is now mere 
child’s play.” 

Ile paused a moment to adjust a compli- 
cated feather harness that 
close to bis heat and 
them up, and then continued : 

“The new rules are designed to eéliml- 
prevent 
players from being injured in any way. 
They promise to succeed adrairably,” he 
added, in slightly nesal tones, as he placed 
a thick rubber rose protector over that 
organ, 

* Under the old and so-called 


rules, broken logs were not infrequent,” 
' he 


Bald, strapping hoavy suin- 
guards, bot ibe public may be sure all 
that has now been done away with,” 

Brushing back his chry sar the- 
mium-'iko locks, the better to seo, he tied 
about his waist and over his leather jacket 
a wire chest protector, and struck it a re- 


on bite 


loug 


sounding blow with Lis tiassive et, 


“The abolition of momentuin plays hia 
m446 the sport almost a» goniie as tennia 
or golf or baseball,” be sald, with what 
seemned a sigh, eflixing stout kneé-caps to 
his knees and ankié-protectors to his 
ankles, 

‘“}by-the-way,’’ he added, ‘when you 
seo ber in the grand stame, teil mother 
that my life inguranes policy i¢ in the 
safety deposit vaulton ilth Avenue,” 

He paused an inelant to adjust his wrist- 
Supporters, and then continue 2 

“The fect is, old rman, just between us, 
the game has been ruined. It is baby play 
now. (sri eould play It without dislo 
cating the crimp in thetr front hair. Ciuces 
avd Cribtage are dange rousa when corp- 
pared with tbo new style f foot call. 

Piacing @ thick rubber teeth-prote vin 
hie mouth, he strode toward the field 


whore beauty and fashion had gathered to 
seo the battle for supremacy. 

- ——_ * > --— - 
Baroes.—Iif there 
6¢ to sincere comuilsoer 


UNWILLING is A per 


g0nD OD earth entn 


ation, it [s an unwilling bride—a gir) who 


has given her hand, without her heart, in 


marriage: and more erpecially is #he to be 
pitied if her heart, unhappily, has typen 
prepessessed by another, Can any prospect 
boa more dreary than that which lies be- 
fore sueb a bride? Whal bas 8:6 lo fork 
forward to, what to expect, what to hope? 
Linked not fora day, but for life, to cone 
with whom ah6 has no Syuipathy -who tn 
»moCre than aslratwer, ave tial in law 
sod im fact, but p la soul, he is her hus 
band! 
Js it readtul t ntemplate? tlow 
nuch mor 80 to experience ! Alia ‘ 
4 prope hat pure om 
' heir a « m) 
i 4 64 t ein a , 
‘; is 
ar 
v . b rf 


over the once | 


| may and does contain the most dangerous 
| 


barbarous | 


7 


| Scientific and Useful, 


ALUMINUM.—Aluminum is Iikely to be 
employed largely in the futore for the 
mnanutacture of traveling trunks, 

GoLOsHES FOR Doags.—It is said that 
water-proof boots are now made for pet 
dogs to wear while taking their daily run 
in mucdy weather, They lace up the side 
and are pronounced very neat and useful. 

To Surgragps Diving Betia.—A Ger- 
iuan bas invented a kind of house capable 

| of holding four or five persons, to be used 
in diving and working In sunken ships or 
among valuable wreckage of any other 
character, 
l!iinars.—A creaking hinge can be eased 

by the use of a biack-lead pencil of the 
softest kind, the point, if rubbed into all 
the crevices of the hinge reducing it to 
quiet sinoothness, 
| SHOoK LEATHKR —Thereis nothing better 
for softening shoe leather than neat’sfoot- 
oil, Castor-oil is much used, but is pot 
the best. A very little neat’s-foot-oll on 
rubber boots will soften the surface and 
make them less liable to crack, 

New Boat lpKka.—A novel 
has been constructed at Christianstadt, Is 
bullt with six wheels supporting the sides, 
80 that she can run on the rails which con- 
| nect the two lakes on which she plies, and 
| the engine power can be transferred from 
the screw to the wheels for this purpose, 

CLorHina,—Clotbing should never be 
brushed in the house. Piysicians dis- 
| tinctly assert that the dust of the street 


boat which 


germs of contagious diseases, and the 
| greatest care should be exercised that this 

dust is not scattored through the house, to 

find its way into the lungs, and possibly 

to carry the seeds of disease, Garments 

should be either shaken from #« window or 

carried into the yard and beaten and 
| brushed on a line, 


_—— =P 2 =< 


held bis ears | 
thoroughly covered | 


- Farm and arden, 


LIGHTNING —Russian scientifie «men 
have ascertained that out of 57 trees 
struck by lightning in the foresta near 


Moscow 302 were white poplar, They ad- 
| Vine farmers to plant poplars as natural 
lightning conductors, 

Pork.-—The inost profitable pork comes 
from @ good breed; Borkshire and Poland 
China aré among the best. Many tarin- 
/ are have kept wholly to the latter breed 
for yoars, and it has built up many a fine 
fare. It to bave orivinated in 
Southern Oblo, and there pork raising has 
been pursucd as profitably as anywhere 
in the Lnited States, 


4OOTILM 


The region of the 
Landes, which, 0 years ayo, was (ne of 
the pooresl and most miserable in France, 
heen OF the inost prosper. 
ous, owing to the planting of pines, The 
incrensed Value is estimated at 1 000,000 000 
Where there nifty years 
ago, only & few thousand poor and un- 
healthy shepherds whose tlocks pastured 
on the scanty herbage, lbere are now saw- 
charcoal kilns amd turpentine 
Interspersed with thriving villages 


‘ '¢ ¥ ai 
andi fertile 


Pinwé-PLANTING, 


Lia nado cone 


frances. were, 


Imdiis, 

works, 
agricultural lands, 
SRDS Pie best lime to sow SAZO nOOdS 
apring than the first of 
They should be sown In some smell 
and by 
y Wiil be ready for transplanting. 
Lsualiy the Lretepring crop of vegetabies 
will be by this time, end one 
can accouimodate the transplanting to suit 
jiar needs. With a« little forcing 
the plants will be ready for transplanting 
the lst of June, and if the ground is 
needed for other purposes they can be 
kopl growing tili the latter part of July 
beloro shilling them to the open Held, 


is in not later 
May. 
patel where LO6 #oll is very rich, 


Jisty thie 
harvested 
Lis periic 


by 


SAGK,— Sage inskes @ gool money crop 
wien used to follow the early vegelabler, 
#uU lishes, Cabbages, otc, but 
when trealed as ahardy perennial it does 


hb #4 LeSis, TA 


not make sulliuent return to pay the in- 
terest on land that i* worthinuch, Where 
lana is eheap, and the soil barely cleared 
of wvrueh, it may pay to give it over to 


the sage crop, Which will grow for several 


years wilthcut much cultivation, Sul, as 
Valed crop, Sage gives better results 
on treated 44 an annual, and the farm- 
for market find It fairly 
erat ‘ 
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Of Ambition. 

An old moralist says: ‘‘Endeavor to 
be first in thy calling, whatever it may 
be: neither let any one go before thee in 
wel! doing; nevertheless, do not envy 
the merits of another, but improve thy 
own talents.’ Now, such a behest is 
too general and wide. We may in the 
first place hate our calling, and have a 
vicious one, and it will be better than to 
change it; and as to being first, we 
know thatin a long road some needs 
must follow, and that if we push others 
out of the way to get first ourselves, we 
shall not be doing a good thing, and cer- 
tainly one very perilous to our souls, 
Ambition is really of 80 complicated a 
nature, it is sO Common to man, 
ficent in some results, and so disastrous 
in others, that it not to be treated 
with a few broken lame 
verses, but requires deep thought and 
consideration, 

The greatest poet whom the world 
has ever produced certainly flung it 
away. Ile threw his works upon the 
public, careless even of their being 
printed, retired to bis country house, 
having left the copies of his best plays 
kicking about at the theatre, or to be 
burnt as waste paper, after his death at 
Stratford, by a careless son-in-law. Yet 
a nobler ambition than to achieve the 
place of the first dramatic poet could 
fill no man’s breast, 

Shakspere has been the teacher, guide, 
philosopher, and friend of all men for 
three hundred years; and men have 
shown their gratitude by just now be- 
ginning to take measures for setting up 
a statue to him. 

The wisest of men have taken care to 
this selfish 


80 bene- 


18 
sentences or 


uproot this feeling, 


from their breasts. 
and trenchant in 
our ribbons, badges and medals by 
showing the Lilliputians jumping over 
red and blue silk thread, for the purpose 
of being decorated. 

Moderation and contentment 
been from time out of 
menced and descanted upon 
dotes to ambition; and we all of us need 
these antidotes, because, with very few 
exceptions, we are all of us extremely 
subject to the passion, The man 


his satire, 


office clerk; the man before the mast a 
coxswain; the coxswain a first lieu- 
tenant. 


When Richelieu gave away a place, 
he said that he had made ‘‘one man un- 
grateful and had offended fifty.’ The 
tifty were the needy and ambitious no- 
bodies who wanted to be somebody, and 
went away disappointed. ‘‘Fain would 
they climb,’’ and without any fear of 


falling. What was true then, is equally 
BO now, 

Rochefoucauld, who always put an ill- 
natured construction upon all human 
fee al actions, and so despised 
man that he certainly could see no good 

tue n moderation 

It cannot ave the credit,’’ he says. 
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“of conquering and subduing ambition, 
because they (the two motive powers) 
are never found together. 

‘Moderation is the languor and in- 
dolence of the soul, as ambition is its 
activity and ardor.’’ This is not wholly 
true, or at any rate it is so far false as 
this, thatany soul, however moderate 
in its desires, can be whipped, pricked 
and stirred up into being ambitious; and 
when once the fiend is raised, there will 
always be a yreat trouble to lay it again, 
for ambition is one of those passions 
that «well and grow with success; it 
commences with the lowest rung of the 


ladder, and is never satisfied till it 
reaches the highest. 
Had Alexander found out another 


world to conquer, be would have looked 
up to the stars after winning it, and 
have prayed to be allowed to mount, 
merely for the insane purpose of worry- 
ing the quiet, and perhaps gelid, 
habitants, 

If moderation and ambition do not 
dwell together in the same breast, and 
at the first, they cannot do so after- 
wards; for unless curbed with the 
strongest will, and held down with the 
|; most determined restraint, ambition 
| will not let any other passion dwell with 
| it. A young cuckso hatched in the 
nest of a hedgesparrow, by mere force 
of nature, grows bigger and bigger, till 
by its increased size, and by being the 
most forward, and the most hungry, it 
obtains most of the food brought by its 
anxious and deceived stepmother, and 
yradually elbows the smaller and weaker 
birds out of the nest. 
can see the starved and callow 
fledyvlings lying on the ground beneath 
their parent’s nest, So it is with ambi- 
It will make a bad and lazy man 
industrious and virtuous, It will trans- 
form a spendthrift into a miser, il will 
vill men with supernatural activity and 
quickness, and at the same time it will 
make a generous good man a grasping 
and hard-hearted tyrant, 

“It is,’? writes Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘the 
most troublesome and vexatious passion 
that can alllict the sons of men. It is 
full of distractions; it teems with strat- 
ugems, and is swelled with expectations 
as with a tympany, It sleeps sometimes 
as a wind in a storm, still and quiet for 
a minute, that it may burst out into an 


(one 


tion, 


heart-strings cracks, It makes the pres- 
ent certainly miserable, unsatisfied, 
| troublesome and discontented, for the 
uncertain acquisition of an honor which 
nothing can secure; and besides a thou- 





Passion 
of ambition. {his love of distinction, out | 
Swift, always wise | 
ridicules | 


have | 
mind recom- | 
as anti- | 


who 
carries letters would choose to be post- | 


-sand possibilities of miscarryipg, it re- 
lies upon no greater certainty than our 
| life; and when we are dead, all the 
| world secs who was the fool !”’ 

Lord Bacon, in an essay on ambition, 
seems to have written only for kings, 
advising them when to use ambitious 
men, for such men, he says, ‘twill be 
| wood servants,’’ active, ardent, full of 
work and stirring. But when they have 
arrived at a certain point, then they 
| are dangerous, and should be put away. 
Or in a lower case, a man may have 


talked of, and by the sacrifice of his own 
peace of mind, he gains the empty 
| decoration of a name, or piles dollar on 
_ dollar, or adds field to field, to look back 
with regret upon the hot and weary 


ures, 80 refreshing to body and soul, 
from which he turned in his hurry, or 
| passed by with contempt. 

There is one variety of this passion— 
a passion which has a myriad forms, 
and which is so prevalent, thata satirist 
has not hesitated to call it the ‘tuni- 
versal passion,’’—which is alone ex- 
cusable. 

Bacon well defines it. ‘‘Honor,”’ 
writes, ‘‘hath three things in it: the 
vantage ground to the ap- 
proach to kings and principal persons; 
and the raising of a man’s own fortune. 


he 


do good: 


He that hath the best of these nten- 
tions when he aspietl s an } s 
man,’’ 

Hones nae br & very rare 





| disease, 
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The second and third are the chief 
springs in the hearts of most of us. 
Even the first is not to be lightly enter- 
tained, for in endeavoring to gain the 
vantage ground of doing good, we some- 
times forget the straight path. We 
should indeed be content to do good 
where we find ourselves called to do it, 
in our homes and at our waysides. We 
may depend that, did we all listen to 
these calls upon us, we should find op- 
portunities enough of serving God. 

To be known as one who is a doer of 
good, is an honest ambition, but it is a 
dangerous one--perbaps the most danger- 
ous of all. How many a poor man’s 
head has been turned by the flatterers 
who are ready to tell him that he has 
the virtues of agod! And how many 
a pure impulse to do good by stealth, 
and which would have blushed to find it 
fame, has degenerated into the hungry 
craving of being talked about, which 
too often fills the heart of the professed 
philanthropist ! 


EE 2 — 
Tu best medicines in the world are 
warmth, rest, cleanliness and pure air. 
Some persons make it a virtue to brave 
‘to keep up’’ as long as they 
can move a foot or finger, and it some- 
times succeeds; but in others the powers 
of life are thereby so completely ex- 
hausted that the system has lost all 
ability to recuperate. Whenever walk- 
ing or work is an eflort, a warm bed and 
cool room are the very first indispens- 
ables to a sure and speedy recovery. 


Tue power of wise self-control can 
never be over-estimated. It is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the manly man 
and the womanly woman, but, that it 
may be truly wise, it must judge what 
to restrain and whut to develop. It 
must deal fully as much with the en- 


'couragement of what is good but weak 


impetuous blast till the cordage of bis | 


an ambition to be rich, great, and much | 


path he trod, and the sweet home pleas- 


as with discouragement of what is evil 
and strong. 


THERE is seldom a line ot glory 
written upon the earth’s face but a line 
of suffering runs parallel with it; and 
they that read the lustrous syllables of 
the one, and stop not to decipher the 
spotted and worn inscription of the 
other, get the lesser half of the lesson 
earth has to give. 


All efforts to hide our real character 
are injurious, whether successful or un- 
successful. Manners are not a veil to 
conceal, but an aperture to show our 
real selves; and the sooner we put our- 
eelves into harmony with this truth, the 
better for all of us, 


To interfere frequently and minutely 
with those we employ injures them in 
destroying their self-reliance and our- 
selves in dissipating our powers. It is 
a double waste of force, and must there- 
fore be doubly detrimental. 

THE avaricious man is like the bar- 
ren, sandy ground of the desert, which 
sucks in all the rain and dews with 
greediness, but yields no fruitful herbs 
or plants tor the benefit of others. 

‘Tis fancy, not the reason of things, 
that makes us so uneasy. It is not the 
place, nor the condition, but the mind 
alone, that can make us happy or miser- 
able. 

THE noblest productions of a nensie 
are its best men. They are its praise 
and prosperity. Every one takes pride 
in them, and in some sort partakes of 
their gifts, 

OLEDIENCE isa tabit, and must be 
learned, like other habits, rather by 
practice than by theory, by being or- 
derly, not by talking about order, 





PREJUDICE and self-sufliciency natur- 
ally proceed from inexperience of the 
world and ignorance of mankind. 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








Mavup H.—The word Albino comes from 
the Latin word for “white.” The term wa, 
originally applied by the Portuguese to the 
white negroes whom they met on the coast of 
Africa. At present, any person of a preter. 
natural whiteness of skin and hair, and pecu. 
liar redness of the iris and pupil of the eye, is 
called an Albino. 


8. A. B.—Life bas increased not only in 
quantity butin length. The average of life, 
now not much above thirty years, was two 
centures ago not above twenty-five years, 
Since the introduction of scientific doctors 
more infants live, although many die in un- 
healthy town districte—two in five before 
reaching the age of twoyears. The quality of 
life is better; thatis, we have better health 
and fewer terrible diseases; men, too, are much 
stronger; the heavy armor which knights wore 
used often to smother them. The life of man 
can be possibly extended yet more. Some 
hold that he does not live long enough as it ts, 
and assert that the Psalmist's term of life, 
three score years and ten, is thirty years too 
short. Animals, they say, live five times the 
period of their growth, and this growth is de. 
termined by the setting of the bones; thus a 
dog grows for two years, and lives ten;a man 
grows for twenty years, and should live a 
hundred. 


L. 8S. Jongs.—There is no scientific or 
other reason to suppose that the spirit leaves 
the body during sleep. That is a strange no 
tion which prevatied in dark and ignorant 
times, and gav rise to the superstition that, 
ifa sleeper was awkened too suddenly, his 
absent spirit might not have time to return. 
It has been suggested that it would be well if 
this dread, as it seems, could be revived “for 
the special warning of attendants on the in- 
sane."’ It isa fact that “there is a real danger 
in arousing the victims of mental disease 
roughly, and compelling them to rise half 
awake to their duties.’ Of course the risk of 
mental disturbance is not comparable in the 
case of healthy persons, but it is unwise to 
rouse any sleeper too suddenly, or to compel 
man, woman, or child to begin the business of 
the day before being throughly awake, even 
though the beginning of business should be 
so simple and salutary an act as that of plung- 
ing intoa cold bath. Better brisk up soundly 
first and bathe afterwards. 


Puss iN Boors.—This correspondent de- 
sires to know what we consider the most ad- 
mirable trait in man's Character, and what 
also in woman's. Hereupon there shoot across 
our memory the words: *‘Thou desirest truth 
in the inward parts,” that is, heart-truth. In 
mun the most admirable characteristics are 
truth and courage; in woman, whois naturally 
more timid, and much more cautious, truth 
and purity. A man should have courage to be 
true, courage to endure, to hunt out his best 
way of making «a mark and earning his bread; 
courage to resist sin, to dare to be goo, strong, 
original, patient in sickness and cheerful in 
health; of free heart, and of noble subservience 
to God. A woman must be pure, full of respect 
for herself, reverence for her husband, her 
pastors, and the holy truths she reads; pure in 
her laughter, merriment, dancing, singing, 
and galety. The two sexes are decidedly dif- 
ferent. “Men are made,” says Jean Paul, “to 
be eternally shaken about; but women are 
flowers that live in the noise and tumult of 
life.”’ 

Caronus.—In lakes there are no sensible 
tides; in small inland seas, such as the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean, there are scarcely any 
tides; at the most, only very slight elevations, 
for it has been an established fact that in those 
seas the tides are but small. In very high 
latitudes also, either north or south, the tides 
are inconsiderable. Lakes are generally so 
small, that when the moon is vertical, or 
nearly so, she attracts all parts of them alike; 
and the shores being 80 near, the tidal wave 
which will follow the moon is resisted by 
them. This remark applies partially to the 
Baltic and Mediterranean seas, which may be 
considered as large lakes; for, although the 
Mediterranean is pretty long, yet itis bounded 
on the east by land, and on the west by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, only four or five miles in 
width. Hence these inland seas have only 
very small elevations, because the inlets by 
which they communicate with the ocean are 
sO narrow that they cannot, in the interval! be- 
tween two successive tides, receive or dis 
charge water enough tosensibly raise or lower 
their surfaces. 


Rosi«.—Changes of atmosphere and tem- 
perature greatly affect musical instruments— 
the piano included—because it is made of 80 
many kinds of constituent parts. To preserve 
it observe the following rules:—place it a few 
inches from an inner wall standing on glass 
insulators, and should the floor be damp place 
a piece of inoleum under the carpet beneath 
it. Preserve it from draughts, have a fire in 
the room at least two days in the week if damp 
weather, but not near the instrument. Better 
to open the windows, even in summer, at the 
top. Damp makes the keys stick down and 
the strings rusty. Let no books nor orna 
ments be placed on the top. It should be tuned 
once a quarter. Owing to the extreme tension 
the strings naturally slacken and need to be 
equalised and kept up toany standard pitch. 


| Be watchful against the attacks of moths, 


which are apt to get into the cloth inside, and 
in consequence of what they eat away, te 
keys drop below the level of their fellows 
Mice also must be guarded against, as they 
often take up their abode inside and do ! 
ischief. To prevent the keys turning yellow 


leave the key-board frequently open to let 


| both light and air. 








NIGHT’S ENCHANTRESS. 








BY H. ¥F. &. 





Thou sweepest through the heav'ns, 
movest not, 

And gauze-like clouds float o'er thee to the 

West; 

The Night arouses at thy sweet request, 
And breathes a Summer sigh and ts fergot. 
Our ship lies motionless. The waters gleam 

Like molten silver ‘neath thy magic touch, 

O rare enchantress, and the calm its such 
As steals through Paradise while seraphs 

dreain! 
W hat, art thou not assured thou art fair 

That thou must make a mirror of the sea? 
Or is it thine own charms reflected there 

That carry to thyself Love's ecstasy ? 

I know not: but thy beauty comes to me, 
All tremulous, like a resistless prayer ! 


yet 














HEN Jobn Brown became tutor to 


Who’s the Woman? 
BY 8. SELOUS. 

\W young Harry Hastings, at a salary 

of eighty pounds a year (which he 


considered handsome), he never imagined 
thatone day he would become a wealthy 
man. 

The son of a poor artist who had left 
nothing but bad pictures and bad debts 
behind him, what could he expect buta 
life of penury, cheered by the enlivening 
prospect of ending it in the Thames or the 
work house?. 

With such gloomy anticipations aa these, 
atutorshbip at eighty poundsa year ap- 
peared a perfect mine of wealth to John 
Brown, and to prove his gratitude for it 
he devoted himself beart and sou! to the 
sowing of classic and mathematical s ed 
in his pupil’s brain. Young Harry did 
not take kindly to anything his mentor 
taught him; his brain was like that won- 
derful hat of the conjuror’s, which,though 
you may fill ittothe brim with rings and 
watches, refuses to produce anything but 
rabbits. 

The fine classical and mathematical crop 
that Brown had s0 carefully sown, the 
good solid wheat and barley, as you may 
say, could never be induced to grow, while 
tares and thistles, as Brown considered all 
tastes for such things as betting, racing 
and acting, flourisbed and grew apace, in 
spite of careful and persistent weeding. 

And yet there was nothing particularly 
bad about the b»y—he wasa nice young 
fellow enough, and constant intercourse 
with an absolutely high-minded, truthful, 
honorable man (though a trifle dull with- 
al), such as bis tutor, insensibly strength- 
ened all the latent good in him. Harry’s 
parents bad systematically neglected 
their son for the sake of society. He had 
always been snubbed by his father and 
kept out of sight by his mother, who did 
not care to own to the possession of a great 
hulking boy of seventeen; consequently 
all the love and hero worship that his na. 
ture was cupable of feeling was bestowed 
upon kind, honest John Brown. 

If John succeeded in nothing else he 
succeeded in implanting a wonderful 
amount of love and admiration for himself 
in his pupil’s way wad heart. 

Brown’s tutorship extended over two 
years, then young Hastings flung off his 
mental leading strings, went off to Africa 
to shoot big game—and disappeared as 
completely from the elder man’s life as 
though he had borrowed money of bim. 

And now acurious thing occurred—the 
one great stroke of luck of Jonn Brown's 
quiet, plodding life. 

An old maiden aunt died. She had al- 
Ways been considered miserably poor, but 
on her death it was found that she had 
Managed to scrape together no less than 
two thousand pounds. This money she 
lett to her nephew, John, and it formed 
the foundation stone on which he reared 
his large tortune., 

It flcated him into the Stock Exchange; 
it bought him a partnership; it gave him a 
fair start in life. After that his perfect in- 
tegrity and good business head did the 
rest; bis business flourished, his specula- 
tions succeeded, and, in the course of ten 
years, he found himself a wealthy map. 
Brown took a house in Mayfair; it was de- 
scribed as a “bijou residence,’’ and rated 
a8 a diamond of the first water; but rents 
and rates were matters of indifference to 
the successful stock broker. 

All he wanted now was a wife, and it did 
not take him long to find one. He fell 


deeply in love with the daughter of a 
friend on the Stock Exchange; she ac- 
cepted him, and they were married ina 
few months. ; 

A > Bento vA 4 ‘ w was 
eautifol ws man was a a fa 


and calmly Classical one of those happy 


beings that have their features and emo 
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tions well under control, and ne 
either too hot or too cold. 

Brown adored her, and she accepted his 
adoration in the same calm, matter-of- 
coursé way in which she had accepted 
himself. She was faultiess in his eyes, a 
being to look upto and reverence, they 
were an extremely happy couple. 

They had been married about two years, 
and John Brown was as much in love with 
his wife as ever; more than ever, perhaps, 
on this particular day on which our story 
opens, forshe had been away from bim 
forsome weeks, and her absence was be- 
coming intolerable. It was June, and 
things were s» busy in the city that Brown 
was unable to leave London, but be had 
sent his wife down to the north, as it was 
unbeerably hot in town. She was return- 
ing the next day, but as Brown walked 
slowly down the crowded street toward 
Pursell’s, he wondered how he should get 
through all these long intervening hours. 

A vigorous clap on the back and a 
hearty, ‘Hallo! old fellow; who would 
have thought to see you here?” effectually 
aroused him. 

He started, and looked up into a hand- 
some and strangely familiar face, It was 
Harry Hastings; though his fair skin was 
burnt almost black by tropical suns, and 
a heavy moustache shaded his lips; though 
there wera lines on his face, and all the 
change there that twelve years of living 
entail, Brown recognized bis former pupil. 

“Harry, my dear boy! Where have you 
dropped from ?”’ 

The two men exchanged a hearty shake 
of the hand; they were genuinely glad to 
meet again. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Harry, 
iinking his arm through Brown's. ‘‘Par- 
sell’s I suppose—I see it’s grub time. 
Come to my rooms and grub with me. 
I've got diggings in Holborn; come 
along.’’ 

The young man hailed a handsome and 
Brown got meekly in; he was busy, but 
business must give way when old friends 
turn up from the Antipodes. Hastings’ 
rooms were luxuriously furnished; bis 
cook a first class one, his wines extremely 
select, his cheroots of the finest brand. 

“Come, light up, old fellow,’’ said Harry, 
cigarin mouth; “you won’t get tobacco 
like that every day.”’ He threw himself 
back in bis luxuiious arm-chair, his bands 
piunged in bis pockets, his feet tilted 
against the mantlepiece. ‘There’s noth 
ing like these cheroots for drowning care 
— deuce take the old brute! And now tell 
me what you’ ve been doing all these years, 
Brown—fallen on your jeet, eh? Made 
your pile?” 

“Yes, I’ve made my pile—but I’m only 
an old fogy now, Harry, a respectable 
stockbroker, such a8 all novelists love to 
have a iling at—a perfectly uninteresting 
person. Let’s hear your experience. 
Where have you wandered to since you 
gave up your sflectionate tutor twelve 
years ago?” 

“Ob, all over the shop—Africa, India, 
Australia, America—I’ve tried them all, 
and am tired of them all. I’m sick of 
African fevers and Indian tigers and 
American beauties, 80 I'm giving England 
a turn. England has panned ont better 
just now, but—I wish to heaven I had 
never come here!”’ 
from him with curious energy. 

Brown sighed. How the young man had 
changed! What bad become of the frank, 
bappy boy who had enjoyed his life so 


ver looked 


thoroughly, and made such a feartul hash | 


of the Latin verbs? Dead and gone— 
buried under the pitiless weight of twelve 
years of life. 

“There’s something troubling the boy,”’ 
thought Brown, who atill considered hiim- 
selfin the light of mentor tothe young 
man. 

Hastings was certainly ill at ease; his 
manner was restiess; bis eyes shifted un- 
comfortably before Brown’s kind look. 
Harry, 


“Something’s wrong, my 


what is it?’”’ 

Harry startod, and stirred uneasily un- 
der the other’s touch. His brown cheeks 
turned crimson—he bung his bead shame- 
facedly. 

“Yes, something’s wrong,’’ he raid, look- 
ing down copfusedly at the Persian Car- 
pet. ‘I’m ijn amess—when is a fellow 
ever out of a mess, I should like to know! 
I came a cropper over the Derby last 
month—always ws fond of betting, you 
know, Brown—and- I'm down on my 
luck —all to pieces, don’t you kno aed 

ie | unged his hands dee; > his 


er int« 
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The last words broke | 


lad— | 
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“You've got something on your mind, 
something more than a cropper over the 
Derby. I’m a man of the world, and you 
can’t deceive me. Who's the woman ?” 

The young man started. “What the 
deuce is that to you ?” he growled, then, re- 
covering bimeelf. ‘‘There’s no woman— 
I wish you wouldn't startle a fellow with 
such deuced awkward questions. What 
woman should there be? I don’t know 
why you should catechise me like this. 
Upon my word, Brown, if it were anyone 
but you, I should call it very imperti- 
nent.”’ 

Harry paced up and down the room like 
anangry young lion. Brown moved to- 
wards the door. 

“I am sorry to have offended you, 
Harry. 1—I wanted to be your friend, but 
as you take it in this espiriti——" He 
paused, and came back alew steps, ‘I 
can’t leave you like this, Harry, dear lad; 
you want a friend, let me help you.”’ 

Harry looked up into John Brown's 
kind, yentle face, and his anger melted. 
He took the other’s extended hand and 
preesed it warmly. 

“Sorry | was angry, old chap. You are 
right; your worldly wisdom surprises me, 
There is a woman. I’m in a deuceot a 
mess, and heaven knows how I shall get 
out ofit. I—I can’t tell you about it now 
—no time—I promised to meet Dickey 
Jones atthe club. Come in next week, 
old fellow, and look me up,” 


* * a ” * 


Harry Hastings lookec up from his let- 
ters with a bright smile of welcome, 

“Here you are at last, Brown; awfully 
giad to see you.”’ He put away his unfin- 
ished letter with a curious look of confu- 
sion on his handsome face, ‘I—I was just 
writing to—to her, you know.” 

“And who is she? Who 
man?’ 

“Ah! that’s my secret—and hers,’’ said 
the young man. “I have somerense of 
honor, you know, though I don’t suppose 
you will think I can have much of that 
about me when | tell you I’m in love with 
a married woman, You are #0 much bet- 


is the wo- 


ter than most fellows, you know, that I 
don’t expect much pity from you, old 
man.”’ 


John Brown sighed, 

“[ am sorry for you, my lad, and for 
her. Does she love you ?” 

“She tells me so.’’ 

“How long bas this been going on ?" 

Harry shifted restiessly in his chair. 

“Oh, for years! Ill tell you all about it 
from the beginning. I met her out in 
India ages ago. when she was a lovely girl 
of seventeen, and | tumbled head over 
ears in love with her, and she with me; 
tells me now she has always loved me, If 
I had proposed to her at once it would 
bave been all right, but—but it does seem 
a plunge fora fellow to bind himself for 
life when he’s only one-and twenty, and— 
and I funked it, 
| “] was a whole week 








making up my 
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The young man bent his head on bis 
hands and groaned. 

“IT can’t—I can't—I love her. And she 
isso lovely end unhappy! It would be 
brutal to leave ber all alone with that bus- 
band of hers.’’ 

“Ie he unkind to her!"’ 

“Oh, she never says that—but, bat she 
implies a good deal, don't you know. She 
never loved him, you see, though she has 
tried hard to do her duty. He is slow and 
dull, and uninteresting, and all that sort 
of thing; a regular olc buffer, I suppose. 
Poor girl! she says her life would be mis- 
erable without me; how can I leave her ?’’ 

“Then where will this end? Ob, my 
boy, where are you drifting to?” 

“The Divorce Court, I suppose,” said 
Harry, recklossly. “Some day | imagine 
we shall make a bolt of it—and then——” 

“And then you will realize what itis to 
ruin three lives. If you love this woman 
you will give her up.” 

“I do love her, but I won't give her up!"’ 
burst out Harry. “It’s no use preaching, 
old man; I’m not good enough; I can’t 
rise to the practice.’’ 

Joha Brown was silenta few moments 
thinking. He pitied the young man; what 
could he do to save him? A sudden 
thought struck him; Harry had never had 
a happy bome. During his wandering 
existence he could have seen but little of 
domestic life; what could he know of the 
sacredness of the tie between husband and 
wile—that tie that he was doing his beat 
to break ? 

Who could tell but that a glimpse into 
ahappy bome might arouse some of the 
latent good in him 

“Look here, Harry,'’ sald Brown ab- 
ruptly. “I’m not going to preach—I see 
it's no ure Come home te dinner with 
me instead and see my wife-—the very 
sight of a good woman and a happy wife 
is good for # man in your trame of mind. 
Come and talk to Alice—she ia the best 
medicine I can recommeud you.” 

Harry started. 





“— didn’t know you were married, 
Brown; ‘pon my word 1 didn’t Happy 
man !"’ 


John amiled, a smile of trost and happi- 
ness that lit up his rugged face into posal 
tive beauty. 

“lLamahappy mag-thanks to Alice; 
when I think of my own good fortune in 
having such a wife it makes me very piti- 
ful to you poor bachelors.” 

He took out his watch, alarge gold time- 
piece, as absolutely reliable as himself. 

“Half past six —we dine at seven. Come, 
Hastings, it doesn’t take more than twenty 
minutes to get to Curzon Street—aristo- 
cratic neighborhood, isn’t it? IT daressy 
you've often driven past our bhome—Bijou 
House, anda gem of a place itis! If there 
are two things that lam proud of they are 
my wife and my home, You are not going 
to do any more writing, Harry? we shall 


| only just be in time for dinner.” 


| mind to propose, and before] had quite | 


| decided, | got knocked outof time bya 


tiger and Janded for #1x months in a hos- | 


When I got on my feet again she 


| 

pital. 

| bad gone 
follow her. 

| “Well, I never saw her again 
| month or two ago, then, as ill luck would 
bave it, | went down to se6 some friends 
in the country, and she was staying ala 
nejghboring Louse, 

“Il met her out walking one day—of 
course | knew her at once; she was love- 
lier than ever—ripened, maturéd, and all 
| that sort of thing, you know—and I felt I 
| loved her as much a4 ever, I told her 
| too, never guessing but that she was as 


single as [ aim, and then she blushed and | 


sighed, and cried a liitle, and told me6 she 
| was married. Of course Lought to have 


| gone away at once, never seen her again, 
| but she looked at meso sweetly, Brown, | 


| didn’t love her husband, that she wasn’t 
| happy, that—that deuce take me if I could 
tear inyself away.”’ 

“Of course you couldn't,” said Brown, 
grimly. “I suppose you expected her to 
be brave for you both, and point out your 
duty to you. Weil, is she in London 
now?” 

“Yous.” 

“And you #66 her often ?’ 

‘(Nearly every day.”’ 

“And ber husband 
of this?” 

‘] bave never seen him. 


what does he think 


She won't even 


te!|| me who or whathe is—and Ildaon’tcare 


John laid his hand gently on his arm. | and admitted with #0 many tears that she | 


| night; I 
back to England, and I didn’t | 
| wife’s 
until a | 


Harry was stancing at his desk, bual y 
arranging papers, and it was quite a per- 
ceptible time belore he answered, without 
turning his head, 

“Very sorry, but I really can’t come to 
I’v6 an engagement, Some other 
time I shall be delighted to make—ycur 
acquaintance,”’ 

Brown was quite distrait that evening; 
his thoughts wandered to his old pupil 
with tiresome persistency. He barely no- 
ticed that Alice wore a new and bewliich- 
ing tea gown; he did not see that though 
her eyes were fixed on her book she never 
turned # page. 

Alice, too, was distrait, but presently 
she yawned and looked at ber husband 
with aslightly unamiable expression on 
her calm fair face. 

“What on earth are you thinking of, 
John? Do you know that you area very 
dull companion this evening ?”’ 

John started out of bis reverie, 

“Arm I dearest? I know I’m adull old 
fellow. I was thinking Of my ofd pupil, 
Harry Hastings. I’ve often talked to you 
about him, you know, and if you remem- 
ber, I met him last week in the city——” 

“{ remember,’ said Alice, indifferently, 
picking up the book which had slipped 
from her hand. **Well, why ‘poor’ Harry 
Hastings? I thought he was a very rich 
young man.” 

“Heisa@ very unhappy young man just 
unfortuna’6 entan- 


now; he's gotinto an 
giement with # married woman— 


“Really? Did he tell you so?" 

“Yen—he told me; iItappears he met her 
years ago in India.’ 

‘And whe 4the woman ?’’ 

fer and he was right 
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“Ah, Alics, If there were more women 
like you the world would be a very diffor 


ent place 
She drew ber hand quickly away, a #7d- 
den flash of color on her pale chesks. 


“Don't be foolish, Joun; you run my 
rings into mo—wearenoton our honey- 
moon."’ 

Hrown felt a trifle chilled. 

. . . . . - 

Home weeks passed, and HKrown #aw 
nothing more of young Hastings. He 
called at bis rooms several times, but 
never found Lim in. Ho wrote and re- 


peated his invitation to dinner, but Haerry 
was deop in ongagemeonts and could no! 
spare his friend an evening for weeks to 
oon, 

“Poor Harry," said Jobn to bins wife, “1 
aw anxious for him, He's going to the 
bed rapidiy-Le knows it and = ho's 
as!.arned to see imne—poor unhappy boy!’ 

“] don’t know that he needs your pity, 
John," said Alice, without raleing ber 
eyes from the toy terrier on her lap; ‘l 
daresay ho ia happier going tothe bad In 
bis own way than he would be i! he led an 
absolutely virtuous and uneventful life,” 


“For awhiie, perhaps; but for how 
long ?"’ 

Ailce shrugged her ahoulders, 

“Wpat does Tennyson say? ‘Better 
fifty years of Europ) than a cycle of Ca 
thay! Anything is better than dull- 
Less 


Jobo looked at his wife a little anxlous- 
ly; there was an unusual ring ip ber voice, 
ateuch of bitterness that jarred upon 
hii. 

“My dear, are you a trifie dull?” he 
‘PVoerhaps it is a little 
all day alone here, 
while lam away in the city; | wonder 
whatloan doto make your life a litte 
pleasanter. [ot me see, business is slack 
justi now; whatdo you say toa week at 


asked auglousiy. 


siow for you lo be 


b’aris 
Allee looked up at him quickly, it was 
hotday, aud the heat bad imade her ub 
tieiia 
“You are very good, John 
quite 


y pie. 
don't 
an | 


but 1 
eare for Paris. | bappy 
aim; | am notin the least dull.”’ 

She amiiied at him, and tliat amille 
pletely dispelled gpyy Vague anxiety he 
had begun to entertain on his wife's ac- 
Hut bis angiety for Marry was pot 
mo Gasily dissipated, 
po sessed an 


wink 


com. 


counk 

The youug tinan Ox Uraor- 
dinary power of winging affoction, snd he 
had woo Lis old tutor’s heart completely, 
Hie took as much literes. in bin as though 
he were a younger and Brown 
determined be would make one incre of- 
fort to save hia. 


brother, 


Phat evening Le bad promised to dine 
at his ciub with an oid friond who bad re- 
turned uneapoctedly from lodla, Under 
ordinary clicuinsltances, Brown would 


the theatre 
lute, but, to 


lo 
aod not Lave returned until 
night, be hurried away from the club soon 
afier elgut, and reached Ilarry’s lodgings 
before nine. Colonel Holt had 
a iittieo, bulan Irres.stible impulse drove 
Joho towards bis friend, 

“Mr 
vant 

“Toren Ill goupand walt till he comes 
-_" 

Krown had seen a light in 


have gone on after dluner 


wiumbled 


Hastings as oul, sic,’ said the ser 


Harry's win- 


dow, and couvincod that the man was ly 
ing, according to orders, pushed his way 
past him aud went quickly upstairs. ile 


opened the door gently 

Phe room was in confusion; the table 
War strewn wilh papers; on the floor lay a 
portupanteau, strapped and iabcled. Harry 
was sitting at bis desk, busiiy writing. tle 
slanted up with an exclamation ag John 
entered, his cheeks turning from red to 
wiite and from white lo red again. 

“Hrown, you here! | thougbt-——"’ 
He broke cil witha gasp, Slaring at John 
with as borror stricken # as thouga 
he had been a ghost. 

iirown glanced quickly from the young 
ian's pile changing face to the portinan- 
teau, and froun lo the 
seellered papers on the table and @ or, 

“So you've made the last prunge, Harry. 


fuce 


lhe portinuanteau 


You're going, to-night, with her.’ 

Harry had recovered bhiniselfa trie. He 
plunged his bands into his) pockets, look- 
ing doggediy down at his pointed boots, 


“Yes lm going, to night, with her.’ 


Aad where to?’ 

‘Paris 
Whepurned the portmanteau with 
Paris and where e'ise* to the ba 


| did 
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“It is not too late. Save yourself; save 
her.”’ 

“Hhe doesn't want 
loves me, I tell you.” 

“Now, perhaps, But how long will thas 
love lest when she realiese what she is? 
and what you are. How can she love you 
when she remembers that you have be 
trayed another men; that you have ruined 
his life, made bie home desolate? And 
you. Can you lovea woman capable of 
auch baseness? Love founded on ingratl- 
tude andcrime cannot last. And when 
love bas gone, what have you lett? You 
cannot honor or respect one another; each 
must feel how vile the other is, What 
will become of you? Ob! Harry, my 


to be saved. She 


| dear boy, for God's sake think before you 


face such a future!" 

Harry turne! fiercoly away. 
“T have thought of it all. 
till I'm nearly mad. I know 
it'’e x bad futare, aud | deserve It. 
you come bere, Brown? I 
meant to 866 you again. 
your pity or interest. 
liell you. For heaven's take go. 
don't know. Youare driving me 


my future; 
Why 
never 


You 
mad; 


| you are torturing me.”’ 


(ireat drops stood ont upon the young 
man's forehead; his face was livid, 
“If bad only met you three 
ago, before | saw ber, | should have been 
saved. If I had only met your wife, 


Look here, Brown, don’t forget this; I 


never knew you were marricd, until—un- | 


til it was too late. You—won't forget that, 


| will you ?” 


Harry spoke wild!y, almost incoherent- 
ly, and Brown looked at hin, puzz'ed; be 
Was an Unimaginative man, 

“T don't know what you mean, Harry. 
Whathas my marriage to do with—with 
this?’’ he kickel the portmanteau 
again. 

Hastings flung hiimeelf into 
buried his face in his bands 

“Why don’t you go? Why don’t you 
bis voive coming outin 
“EP tell you I’m a brute— 


aud 


a chair and 


go?’ he cried, 
miutiled gasps. 


# beast; you'll be sorry soine day you ever | 


And yet I 
bul tne 
(to away, Brown; 


have struggled- 
tomptation’s too 


or 


SpOKO Lo me, 
l have, indeed 
strong for me, zo! 
He looked up and met the elder man’s 
kindly, pitving gaze, and started up with 
a cry. 
“Don’t look at me like that! 
tureme! | tell you I’m in hell!” 
Brown pula strong baud on each of the 
shoulders and 


You tor- 


young tan's pushed him 
back into his clair 

“Lain not going yet. 

‘ht'sa no use taiking——’’ 

‘tut limean to talk. Look here, Harry, 
have youever thought of this unhappy 
woman's busband?’ 

“IT told you | bad never inst bim.”’ 

“Toink of the wrong you 
do bia. Ile bas never injured you, and 
you are golug to biast bis whole life, Harry, 
lam aiarried wan; | Know wiiat it is to 
have abappy home and a dear wie, Alice 
and | love each other, live for each 
other, we bonor one another—we are hap- 
py. It—it seems alioost a sacrilege to inm- 
axyine such athinyg of—of Alice, 
but just let us try and Imagine fora mo- 
ment that-—that she, my wife, learnt to 
love another inan —some handsome young 
fellow like yourself—and--and that 
night | returned to find her-—gone,”’ 


we 


possible 


one 


'“Woll,”’ said Ilastings toarsely. “what 
would you do?’ 

“Lehould shoot myself,” sali Brown 
simply. 


Harry's oyes met his; for a moment they 
looked at one another in silence, 

‘if this olherinan joves hia wife as | 
iove mine, wiil as | should 
tlarry, dear lad, would you lave hia blood 


he do do, 
upon your bead? 
self this crime!’ 

‘There was a long silence, Harry shrunk 
back fnto his chair trembling. Krown 
watched bim anxiously, The ticking of 
the clock was loudly perceptible in the 
quiet room, 

At iast ilarry reso Unsteadily to his feet; 
bis face looked drawn and sunken, there 
were lears In his eyes, 

“You have won the day, old man,”’ 
sail in a curiousiy toneless voice; “Til 
back to Africa.”’ 

“Thank God !" said John Brown, 

Harry went to bis desk, scribbled a few 
directed an envelops, then 
rang for the servant and gave the 


he 
gO 


hasty lines, 
note to 
I 


“Deliver this at onve,"’ he 


said. Takea 
eab and drive fast. rae man went off 
vw A ew eu hb 
stra f “ na six 
n 1g ! . 
4 y gS ar nn pacne | 
‘ re ne I A 


| went slowly to the door, 
| crumpled paper lying at his feet attracted 
I’ve thought | 
eally—it was a letter in a woman's hand. 


[don't deserve | 
I don't deserve it, | 


months | 


| her shoulders, her head 
| book. 


are about to | 


Ou, my boy, Save your- 
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“Yes.’’ 

“Don't g> yet. 
a few letters. I—I like to have you here. 

Jobn took a chair in silence, and for 
more than an hourno sound was heard 
in the room but the aggressive ticking of 


the clock and the scratching of Hastings’ | 


on. 
The clock atruck eleven, and Harry laid 
down h's pen. 
“You can go now. Good-bye. 
never see youngain. Good-bye. 
John grasped the young man’s hand In 
both bis own. 
‘ Good bye, 
you.” 
Harry dropped bis head down upon the 
table with sumetbing like a sod, and John 
A piece of 


I] shall 


dear jad, and (iod bless 


his attention. He picked it up mechani- 
He was about to throw it way, but a sec- 
ond glance at the handwriting caused him 
to put it quickly In his pocket. 

Hie closed the door behind him and went 
out into the street, walked rapidly along 
for some noments, then stopped under a 
gas lamp and read the leteer through. It 
was very short, 


“DeaRest,—I sha!! be ready this even- 
ing at ten o'clock, Coime for me; my hus- 
band will be out till late, so it 1s quite safe 
Oh, how slowly the hours go until | see 
you again! How cau! have lived all these 
years without you?” 


That was ali—the letter was unfinished 


| and unsigned, 


* 7 * * * * 


It was nearly two o'clock in the morn- 
ing when John Brown reached his home, 
There were lights in the drawing-room: 
he wentin. Alice was sitting up for him; 
she was seated in a luxuriousiy-cushioned 
arm chair, her fair halr fatling loose upon 
bent over her 
She worcan loose gown of some 
white material, hor cheeks and lips were 
white too, she bad a very ghost-like look, 
seen in the dim light of the shaded lamp 

She glaucod up quickly as her husband 
entered; ber face looked drawn and hard, 
the blue bad gone out of her eyes, leaving 
them pale and dull, 

‘“tlow late you are, Jobn,”’ 

“Yes, ] have spent a very painful even- 
ing.”’ 

“Really? How?” 

“T went to Harry’s rooms, I found that 
éntanglement | told you of had come to a 
criels 2 

“Well?” as ho paused, 

“Well; to make a long story short, | 
prevatied on him to give up this unhappy 
woman and go to Africa instead.” 

“She will thank you, I am sure,” said 
Alice in alow, hard voice. 

“I think she will—some day.”’ 

Brown leant against the mantol piece op- 





posite bis wife; it had basen a bard evening | 
for hin; he locked suddenly old, his kind | 
face was very wad, his white lips dry and | 


tremulous, 

Alice moved restlessly in her comfort- 
able chair, then leaned forward and looked 
hard at him. 
pression, 


half-reckless, half-dospairing; 


her bauds clutched thearms of the chair | 


with @ grasp that hurt her delicate fingers. 

“Well, John, have you nothing more to 
tell me?’ she asked {n a voice whose 
studied lightness overlaid a terrible sus- 
pense, ‘Nothing really interesting? Did 
you actually let Harry Hastings go off 


without telling you who she is? Come 
now, who ts the woman ?” 

Jobn Brown made no answer, but he 
looked at his wife, and she read in bis 


eyes that he knew. 
— a 


Mopsy. 


BY G. L. B, 





lil wager he’s snoring to his 
heart’s content somewhere,”’ 
Castlebar, a spacious, modern detached 
bouse, stood, one of some other detached 
houses, within a hundred feet of the sea: 
that hundred feet being its gronndas, sepa- 
rated by a stone coping wall from the 
shore, oo to which a private door opened, 
The grounds were well wooded, for in that 
genial alr the simple tlowers of the earth 
flourished close to the flowers of the sea. 
With one band you might gather biack- 
with the « 


the pulmo marinus of tt 


an Ne Ted! Ob, what a sleepy head. 


berrias ther entrap a 


© Ar 


Inedusa, 
lénts, ainonyg 
the seawee, 


Teh, 0 g pa a 7 , awnse 
§ - Augus pt 7 ‘ 
wa rat! g-legwed girl, attired in« 
it 86 SLaApéiess frille {resses resemb 





Hor eyes had a curious ex. | 
| arrived. 


| room, all of which 
| could she have been listening—was: 


ney, retired early. 









— 





| ling all-round pinafores. Her face was 
Walt here while I write | 


well-looking, but sharply outlined, with a 
keen shrowd expression. Her oolor was 
‘tke the rose, while her hair, mediumly 


| short, was so rebellious that it had won 


for her among her many other sobriqueta, 
the name of Mopsy. Her arms moving in 
windmill fashion, she flew along until she 


| entered the shade of a group uf trees, when 


she came toa balt before a youth of nine. 
toen, slumbering peacefully inan Indian 
grass hanmockg. 

‘I knew it—I-knew it! Oh, the lazy 
pig !’’ exclaimed Mopsy, mezzo voice. ‘‘As 
if we got asumwer like this every year, 
that we sbcuid lose itin sleep. I'll sur- 
prise him.” 

Seeking a sharp thorn from a neighbor- 
ing thorn tree, she applied it to her broth- 
é6r’s foot, dangling over the side of the 
hammock, minus its slipper, and retired, 
It had tne desired effect, he awoke with a 
how}. 

‘It’s you, is it?” be ejaculated, starting 
up. ‘*Whata pantomimic fiend you are, 
Mopsy.”’ 

“Yes, i’s me,’’ rejoined Mopsy, heed- 
less of gramunwar, performing a dance suit- 
able to his designation of ber. “I have 
been calling you ever #0 long, but you 
were snoring so loud that even the sea was 
trightened tocome in. I1 wanted to tell 
you cousin Ida is coming—coming trom 
France.”’ 

‘“Well,’”’ grumbled Ted, not quite molli- 
fied, ‘I suppose sbe is not already bound- 
ing through the front door like an acro- 
bat, is she ?’’ 

“Can't say. She may be,” answered 
Mopsy, gravely. ‘“‘Sbe was, it stated in 
the letter dad’s got trom nunky, to follow 
sharp. 

‘‘Whatever is there in all that to make 
yuu bother a fellow like this?” 

“This,” and Mopsy, dropping her voice, 
leaned melodramatically forward. ‘Ted, 
there’s a inystery about it.”’ 

‘sMyatery ?”’ 

“Yes. I’litell you. Dad began to read 
out nunky’s letter, as be always does, and 
it wae soinetuing like this: 

‘DEAR CHARLIE, 

*’Folliowing sharp upon this 
leiter, you will, no doubt, be surprised to 
see ny daughter Ida, A most unpleasant 
affair has ovcurred here, Youand your 
wiie need not let it go further but——’ 

‘‘Here dad paused, read on a little to 
himself, gave agiance at mamnia, and said 
no more. I wasn’t to bear, that was cer- 
tain, #0 Off i came to tell you,” 

“What good is that?’ 

“Why, because we must find out what 
it is,’’? said Mopsy, springing lightly on to 
low bough ofatree. ‘*Whatdid your tu- 
tor say the other afternoon? It’s no good 
troubling about what we know; it’s what 


we don’t know which we should dis- 
cover,’’ 
Bat Mopsy was doomed to failure. 


When they went within doors all was as 
usual, Dad and their mother smiling and 
unconcerned; simply announciag that 
their cousin was coming to stay with them 
awhile. 

Late the nextevening, [da Bellingham 
A girl of about twenty, with 
lovely dark eyes, small firmly set red lips, 
and rich seémi-indiaen complexion. 

But Mopsy saw those red lips were very 
firm just now. Thesmall head proudly 
erect, anda resolute, yet sad, look in the 
wouderful eyes, 

‘The mystery,’ she thought, 
find it out,’’ 

Had she been older, her heart evolving 


“T must 


| into flower, would have told her without 


trouble, 

‘There wasa private talk between Ida 
and her uncle and aunt in the drawin,- 
that Mopsy heard— 
“it is no good. 


It is unjust. Nothing 


_ will change me.” 


Ida being fatigued with her long jour- 
Placing her light on 
the table, she paced the room once or 
twice, her lips compressed. Then she sat 
down, leaned forward, her face on her 
hands, and gave one or two quick sobs. 


“Whet's the matter? Can’t I help 
you?” 
Startled, she looked up to perceive, 


perched on the foot of the brass bedstead, 
a iong-legged girl, with a keen, bat sym- 
pathetic face, 

‘Oh, Mopsy !” she began, then the child- 
ish, whimsical look of the would-be confi- 
dante, struck her, and she exclaimed, ‘‘It’s 
nothing. You are but a child. You would 
not understand. Good night. I thought 

ked the r 
want mé, 
“Couldn’t | 
but that I 


e@ans you don’t 
ing d 
who 


+ 
Vb hoy 


said M psy, skipy wh. 


understand, and KDOWS 


uld help you, too? 


So you see, I’l) not 
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ask youagain, You'll just tell meof your 
own accord.”’ 

With three bounds she reached the door, 
turned, nodded, exclaimed, “Ob, you 
silly,” and was gone. 

Ida Bellingham had been at Castlebar 
fora week,in which time Mopsy had 
made the discovery, that she was never 
allowed to go out beyond the grounds 
alone. 

That all letters were taken to her father 
before they were delivered to thoss whom 
they were addressed, and that Ida’s lips 
got tighter and firmer set every day. 

Beyond the houses, of which Castlebar 
was one, extended a tangle of bramble 
bush and oak trees. 

Now, as everybody knows, there is a 
mania tor blackberries during the season, 
and Mopsey was not superior to her kind, 
One afternoon she was busy at work, tak- 
ing care, however, to examine each, for 
certain tiny worms are addicted to the 
fruit even as youthful human bipeds, 
when she became aware that she was not 
alone, A young gentleman, of about five- 
and twenty, very good looking, and very 
well dressed, was regarding her attent- 
ively. 

Finding himself observed, 
hat, he approached, saying: 

“] beg your pardon, but am I not ad- 
dressing Miss Hemaley ?”’ 

‘That is my name,”’ replied Mopsy. 

“Then I found this,’’ proceeded the 
stranger, holding onta small fancy bag, 
with monogram, ‘‘and have been informed 
that a lady, owning the initials, ‘I. B.’ is 
residing at your house. Might I trouble 
you to restore it to her ?”’ 

Mopsy never had removed her eyes 
from his face. Now gravely she took the 
bag, examined it, opened it, felt it, then 
unceremoniously tossed it back. 

“Take it,’? she remarked scornfully. 
“It’s mean. You’re what Ted wouid call 
a@ mean man.’’ 

‘JI beg your pardon,’’ stammered the 
gentleman, coloring to the roots of his 
hair. “I—I do not understand——”’ 

“Why,’’ said Mopsy, ‘‘there’s a letter in 
the lining of that bag which you want to 
get to cousin Ida, without dad seeing, and 
want to deceive me into giving it.” 

The gentleman stared, surprised, then: 

“It is true,’’ he exclaimed, after a quick 
perusal of Mopsy’s features. ‘Forgive 
me! Oh, if you only knew, if you only 
did, Miss Hemsley, how I have been try- 
ing to get this letter to her, you would feel 
pity.” 

“I might have done, if you had asked 
me straight out, and honorably,’’ remarked 
Mopsy, indignantly; ‘but to endeavor to 
take me in—it’s too mean,”’ 

“T apologize most humbly. 
you only knew——”’ 


raising his 


If, I repeat, 








“Then why don’t you tell me?’ cooly | 


said Mopay. 

He looked at her attentively, studying 
the shrewd face, then ejaculated: 

“By Jove, 1 will. 
unjustly treated 

‘‘When I hear, I shall be able to judge,”’ 
putin Mopsy. ‘You sit there, I’ll sit 
here. Now begin.”’ 


” 





We have been most 


“Allright. Here goes, right or wrong,”’ | 


the last sotto voice. “You must know, 
Miss Hemaley, thata little while agv I 
met your cousin Ida, and fell deeply in 
love with her. She returned my passion. 
We were engaged, both our families giv- 
ing consent,”’ 

“Oh, they did consent ?’’ queried Mopsy. 

“Readily. My father isa widower. On 
my marriage he wasto settle an income 
upon me, and I was his sole heir at his 
death. Well, nothing could run more 
smoothly, when my father falls under the 
fascinations of a designing young widow, 
and he samnounces that they are to be mar- 
ried directly her full period of widowhood 
has expired.’’ 

‘‘Hasn’t he a right to?’”’? queried Mopsy. 

“Decidedly. I don’t object; but he must 
make settlements on hig second wife, of 
course, for which more than half of my 
income must suffer. He may, besides, 
have other children who will share his 
money;8oas Iam no longer rich, your 
uncle and aunt have turned me out of 
their house, and sent Ida over here that 
we nay not meet.”’ 

“Why, that’s meaner than you were?’ 
cried Mopsy. “It wipes yours off the 
slate. Hand over the letter, I'll give it.” 

“Heaven bless you!’’ exclaimed the 
gentleman, grasping her hand. ‘‘l knew 
you would sympathize with us, help "8s. 
If you could only tell us what to do 7” 

“‘Elope!”’ suggested Mopsy, straight. 

‘That's 


tched 


impossibie! Ida is 


ty 


Phat’s true 
al any rate,’ 
A 


short time after, as ldasat alone in her 


eee - 





room, noceding over her wrongs, Mopey | 
entering, and closing the door, said, hold- | 
ing up the leiter: 
“Cox, what will you give for this?” 
“What is it, Mops ?” with indifference. | 
Mopsy, holding it tight in both hands, | 
showed the writing. Ida sprang up with 
acry, snatching at it. 
“Oh, Mops! from whom did you get it?’ 
‘‘Frota one who bas the wisdom to trust 
meé,’’ answered Mopsy. “There,” tossing 
it over, ‘“‘who said I couldn’t help you?” 
Firat Ida devoured the letter, then 
a inquired how her cousin had got 
t. 


“Ob, you dear, darling Mopsy !"’ she ex. 
claimed. 

“Ah! you ese lcan do more than you 
thought,”’ said Mopsy, ‘Well, I’ve made 
up my mind you two shall marry.” 

‘But how ?”’ 

‘“Well—it only wants——” 

“What?” 

“Time and patie:ce.” 

How many 'etters Mopsy acted as per- 
ambulating post-box for it is best not to 
say, when oné morning she danced into 
the room where Ida was with Mrs, Hems- 
ley, and said: 

“Coz! it’s such a lovely morning, you 
must come and bathe. You haven’t once 
yet ” 

‘Be careful, my dear, if you do. You're 
not used to ii, and the tide’s rather rough 
tbis morning.” 

*\No fear, I'll tako care 
swim a bit. Come on.’’ 

Soon the two were in the water. Sea 
nymphs io the last new fashion bathing- 
costumes. Mopsy’s laughter rang out as 
the bird’s song, now and again Ide’s wore 
matured and meliow music joloing in. 

‘*Mops is the best physician,’ sintled to 
himself Mr. Hemsley, strolling through 
the grounds. “That poor girl will get 
over her trouble, It is, however, a shame 
of Bellingham to have parted them for 
money. Money is not everything in mar- 
riage. What's that?” 

A piercing scream from the water, swift- 
ly followed by the words, in Mopsy’s 
shrill tones: 

‘“Help—help! Ida—Ida!’’ 

Mr. Bellingbam rushed towards the spot 
to meet Mopsy flying along in her bathing 
dress, wild with terror, 

“Ida! she gasped. 
carried out by the 
Come,”’ 

“Great Heavens, the boat—the boat!” 
he cried, running on with her, 

“It’s—it’s not thero, dad. Ted’s got it. 
Oh,”’ wringing her hands, ‘‘make haste !”’ 

Soon they were outon the little wooden 
platform, looking over the waters, Nota 
sign, no, not a sign. 

“Yes—yes!’’ cried Mopsy. “See!” point- 
ing out. “There!” 


of her. I oan 


“Help—Ida, she’s 
tide—drowning ; 





An arm was tossed out of the water as if 
imploring help. Oace, twice, thrice, then | 
it disappeared. 

“On, this ts awful!’ 
Hemsley. 

“Tl] go—I must! I can swim a little,’ | 
said Mopsy. 

“You'll do nosuch thing!” exclaimed | 
her father, seizing her. ‘I1’ll not jose you 
too.” | 

While they struggled, others of the | 
household, attracted by the cries, came | 
running down, s00n Overmastering 'Mop- 
sy, but, strain their eyes as ail did, there 
was no further sign of Ida. 

‘How am | to tell her father and moth- 
er?’ groaned Mr Hemsley. 

“They deserve it. Yea they dad,” 
cried Mopay, witha big sob, “anda great 
deal more.”’ 

However it was done, it had to be done. 
A telegram came back by return: 

“Great Heaven! Our darling! 
low this by first train from Paris.’ | 

On the second day the Bellingharms ar- 
rived. Their grief was great, but it was 
assuaged by their quarreling among them- 
selves, and now with the Hemsleys. 

“Jt is all Mark’s fault,’’ sobbed 


6laculated Mr, 


do, 


We fol- 


Mra. 


Bellingham. ‘‘Why couldn’t he let Ler 
marry the man she loved 7?” 

“What's the good of saying that now, 
Jane?’ exclaimed ber husband, a florid 


man of the pompous order of human ar- 


chitecture. “Do you imagine if I had 
known wha. was going to happen, I'd 
have let her go from our care ?”’ 

“It’s all your fault, Hemaley. Why 
did you let her go into that ce onfoundeéd 
sea ?’’ 

“Po you think I should have let her. If 
I had known what was to happen?’ re 
> ‘ 4 a bor } av f A 

bey . Mr 
Be ngban W 4 Ww 
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like afish. She took all the best prisos a 
the Mermaid Club.” 

“Well, if she could swim,” said his) 
brother-in-law, with a catch In his breath, 
“It must have been the cramp that took her; 
for, poor child, I saw her go down my- 
nelf.’’ 

“And not even her body recovered. We 
can’teven give her a fuueral! It’s—it's | 
too bad !”’ 

“It’s awful!’ sobbed Mrs. Bellingham. 

The other members of the family sat | 
speechless. What had they to say? Ona 
stool was Mopsy, sitting a little apart. She | 
seemed no louger the same Mopsy; pale, 
silent, scared, Even her rebellious bhatir | 
hung Jimp, her fands were tightly locked 
round her knees. 

‘‘Fancy,’’ broke out Mr. Bellingham 
again, “to live in such a confounded piace 
as this without a beat!” 

‘*] don’t see the necassity for one,’’ again 
retorted Mr. Hemsley, “but itso happens 
we have a boat.”’ 

“Where, then, in Heaven's 
ic?’”’ 

‘(Mops had got me to rowinto R—— for 
something Ida wanted,’’ put in Ted. 
“Then, mise!’ ejaculated her 

irately, ‘it’s your fault !’’ 

‘Yer,’ replied Mopsy, meekly, not at 
all like the ordinary Mopsy; ‘it’s my fault 
All my fault. It was 1 who persuaded her 
to go. I—I never thought it would be so 
terrible as this. Oh, aunt!’’ moving to 
Mra. Bellingham’s side, “if you could 
bring Ida back, wouldn’t you let her 
marry Fred Rodney at once ?”’ 

“Ohild! I should be only too delighted 
to let her do anything she pleased, if only 
I bad her back.”’ 

‘Marry Fred Rodney,” added her bus- 
band, “a fine young fellow? Of course she 
might, for the widow has cut his father 
after all, and married a Gorman Baron,” 

‘A shout, It was from Mopsy, who be. 
gan to caper more like a pantomimic fiend 
than ever. 

‘*Please don’t grieve any more!" she ex- 
claimed, “She is not drow ned at all—not 
abit. It was an elopement, and she was 
married to Fred Rodney this morning by 
special licence. Don’t blame héer—blame 
mo. It’s all my fault. Didn’t | own it? 
] planned it—that she should pretend to 
drown, which would give hertine to os 


name, was 


uncle, 


| very hungry, and 
| oold. 





cape, and I thought, in your sorrow, you | 
would forgive her, as you did. I didn’t | 
think, though, it would bave been so bed. 
I repeat, don’t biame Ida. Sho never | 
would have consented, but Fred 


and | 
made her. Ah, here they are—the bride 
and bridegroom. 


Here they are.’ 
What need to deseribe the scene that | 
ensued? Mopsy got it rather sharply. 
But it was her health that was drank at 
dinuer «#fter Mr, and Mrs, Fred Rodney’s 
——— eee ee 
WRINKLES TMAT ARK PREMATURE, 
Many ladics in the primeof lifeare much 
distressed by the untimely appearance of 
wrinkles about their mouths and oyes, tie 
latter being finer and usually less 
spicuous than those around the mouth. 
The causes, too, of these Cisfiguromenots 
are 8 entirely diflerent. Melancholy, 
trouble, and ungracious dispositiog and 
the fret aud wear of a busy or contentious 
but 


con- 


life tond to crease the flexible cheeks, 
do not affect the ey 6s. 

These, it is sald, suffer mainly by reason 
of the little care bestowed on them by their 
owners. The latter rush into extremes of 
light and darkness so many times @a day 
that the strain inevitably causes the oyes 
to shrink, a suré chance for wrinkles. 

They wear hats that rarely shade, and 
they read by the last glimmer of daylight. 
But the two chief causes are the wearing 
cf cross-barred aud dotted velis, and the 
dwelling ju dark apartments, where tie 
eyes are strained Inthe pursuit of ordi 


| nary work. 


In order to etfect a cure, tho first thing 
to adopt is perfect repose in talking. The 
next step i+ to wear plain veils, and when 
reading or writing in a hurry never to 


| consider it too troublesome to lift the black 


film away from the eyes. Sudden tran 
sitions from on6e degree of light to another 


should also be avoided. By these means, 
together with contiiued tinsssage per- 
formed by two b .goron the ids aud brows, 
wrinkles cau both be prevented from cou 
ing and removed when they have mauc 
their unwelcome appearance, 
—— <a Tee — 

WHEN we yet old, our friends fir 
very Ud tlicull to please us, and «rt ittie 
concerned whether we are pleased ort 

a 


Nott v iY att sundry y 


| value of the elephant ts about 


| for hia 


| GLest what had 


At Home and Abroad. 


Professor Kaoul Pictet, of Berlin, hae 
set upinthatcity a Kaltekiinik or cold 
oure, for the “frigotherapou llc’ treatment 
of diseases, Hesays ho cured himself of 
dyspepsia by boxing himeelf apin a re 
frigerator. When be oame out he was 
doubtless, also very 
One thing can be said in favor of 
this method of curing disease; the very 
poorest families wil! beable to make use 
ofitduring the coming winter without 


| golng to the expense of visiting Dr. Ple- 


tet'a Kaltoklinik, 

That wooden ships are not entirely out 
of the race in thecarrying trade, and 
must still be reckoned with in the matter 
of sailing qualities, is shown by the recent 
victory of the American ship Manuel 
Liaguno, which came into port recently 
with 2730 tons of sugar stowed under her 
hatchos, having made the voyage from 
Honolulu in 102 days, The metal ships 
Troop, Helen Hrewer and Tillie FE Star- 
buck sailed from the same port on the 
same voyage about the same time, and 
were all badly beaten by the Liaguno, the 
metal ships requiring 140, 117 and 116 days 
respectively, tomakethetrip. The Liaguno 
is considerably the oldest of the four, 

It has been asked if itis not practicable 
for @ person to carry enough stored electri- 
city and use it for the purpose of heating 
the body by means of a system of electric 
heating apparatus placed under the cloth- 
ing. Wepresume it le. A few 200 ampere- 
hour cells scattered among the pockets, 
connected in series, ought to do the bual- 
new. They would probably weigh 600 
pounds or pore, and to this must be added 
the weight of heat apparatus. The latter 
need not necessarily be in the form of a 
street-car heater; It could be spread out on 
a fiat surface. It would not look well, for 
instance, to carry a box-shaped heater 
across (he stomach, Care must be taken 
to prevent short circuiting, which might 
result in roasting to death. 

A number of frionds of the African e#le- 
phantin Berlin have banded themselves 
into a society for bis defense, The fact 
that betweon fifty and sixty thousand ele- 
phants are killed annually in Africa has 
moved them todo atl that in them Iles to 
prevont the animal's total extincton, The 
aoclety does not mean to leave the elephant 
undisturbed In the enjoyment of his na. 


| tural freedom, nor are its motives purely 


humanitarian. At present the commeretal 
” million 
instead of being killed 
were employed = for 

they argue that bis 
value would be tenfold in a 
country like Africa, Part of the society's 
prograuime ia to induce the Government 
to discourage lvory-hunting and to encour- 
age elephant taming in the German Came- 
roons, 


sterling ayoar. If, 
Ivory, he 
transport purp omer, 
increased 


A Washington that when 
Monaignor Capel in Washington, a 
fow yoars aso, the lady who was entertain- 
ing bliin at dinner asked her distinguished 
impressed hin most in 


paper says 
was 


thin country. “The extraordinary pre- 
cocity of your chitdren, madam,” waa the 
reply, and upon belog asked the reason, 
he told the following 6xperiences: 
“Whoo in Ballitnore atew days since I 
went with tue Archbi hop to call upon 
Mra, W. Durlug our visit her beautiful 
little boy of 4 yoars ran into the drawing- 
rooms, and after presenting him to ime, 
Mra. Wo sald: “Carroll, go and say good 
morning tothe Archbishop.’ Fancy my 
ain 7oment when the ehiid turned, and 


with an indeseriababie air of bonbomunie, 


said, with a friendly nod, ‘How are you, 
Arch?’ ‘Truly, American children are re 
markable,’’ 
—~—e —.— Ap - 
Wisk nen ininglie innocent mirth with 
lielir cares, as & hope @either to forget or 
overcome therm: bul to resort to intoxicea- 
tion for tho 6ase of one’s mind, is to eure 
mélancholy with ruadoess 
——_— a o~_ 
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‘Dur Young Folks. | 


PAID OUT. 


BYO L T. 





Msud Fenton to her chum, Flora 
Green; ‘'l believe she cheated. On, 
there she is !’’ 

A small girl came out of the school -gate 
at th is moment, and instantly Maud made 
a rush at her, caught her by the arm, 
swung her round, pulled ber hair, and 
boxed her ears. 

‘Oome on, Maudie!"’ screamed Flora 
“Here's Nellie.”’ 

Maud gave Gertie Moseley’s arm a final 
tweak. 

‘“Ory-baby, tell if you dare!” she said, 
and darted sway as ber victim's si*ter 
came fiying to the rescue with her two 
friends, Ethel Browne and Sallie Spence, 

“What was Maud Fenton knocking you 
about for?’ demanded Nellie. 

“I don't know, unless it was because | 
got fewer mistakes in my dictation this 
morning than she did, and she was wild 
because I'm the littlest in the class and 
abe's the biggest,’’ sobbed poor Gertie. 

“Of course that’s it. Ethel, Sallie, come 
round after tea and we’il hold an indigna- 
tion meeting over this, down the lane.”’ 

Nellie was fond of holding what she 
called “indignation meetings’ over her 
grievances, Asa rule, these meetings were 
oom posed only of herself, sister, and two 
frienda, the energetic little woman heing 
the president and chief speaker upon all 
occasions. 

Ethel and Sallie lived in the opposite 
direction from the Moseleys, but not far 
from each other. They hurried home, 
acrambied through their tea, and returned 
together to the place of ineeting, where 
they found Neilie and Gertie waiting for 
them. 

After greeting one another as warmly as 
though they bad been parted for days, the 
quartette twined thetrarms lovingly round 
gach other's necks and waista, and set off 
slowly down the lane 

“What shall you do, Nellie?’ asked 
Ethel, by way of commencing the proceed- 
ings. 

“I don't know yet. Can’t any of you 
think of something ?'’ was Nollie’s re- 

aponse. 

“Set your brother's dog on to that cat she 
in #0 fond of,” suggested Ethel. 

Nellie shook ber head decidedly. 

“No, that would be dreadfully mean. It 
would be punishing the poor little puss, 
not Maud. Resides, Dash alwaya killa all 
the cat« he can get at, 90 we don't encour. 
age him to chase them ”’ 

“Maud's awfully proud of her tidy desk. 
Let’« mix all ber books upinto a mess and 
pepper them well. [ll bring my pepper 
pot with me to-morrow,” said Sallie, who 
had a genius for mischief. 

“That won't do, either,”’ was Nellie’s 
decision. “To begin with, it is horrid, and 
I don't want to be like Maud herself. Ke 
sides, you have done that before, and 
Maud would goand tell Miss Briggs, and 
you would get bad marks and be kept in.” 

This silenced Saliie, who drew back 
abashed, and rather inclined to be huffy at 
her suggestion being called “horrid.” 
Privately, she thought it was rather 
clever. 

The little maids racked their brains in 
vain for some new and d gnified method 
oftorture Wild schemas were proposed, 
discussed, rejected, and they became al- 
moat despairing as time went by and no 
brilliant idea seemed to strike any one of 
them. 

Only Gertie took no partin the discus 
sion but walked beside her sister, aniffiing 
occasionally in self-pity and rubbing her 
ear an if it still tingled froin the treatment 
it had received. Suddenly she looked up 
and spoke. 

“Maud cheats, herself—that is why she 
war eo quick to call mea cheat.” 

‘“‘How do you know ?”’ quastioned Nellie 
breathlessly. 

“Well, you see she and Flora Green sit 
just in front of Maggie Jones and me, and 
we've seen them copying things off little 
bite of paper, which Maud hides under ber 
desk. Flora copies, too, but it’s always 
Maud who has the papers. She brings 
them to school inside ber books It is 
mostly in history she cheats, because I 
don’t think she cap remember dates. Of 
course, neither Maggie nor 1 could tell, 
because then they would say we were——"’ 

“When is your next history day ?’’ in- 
terrupted Nellie. ‘*To morrow, isn’t it?’’ 

Gertie nodded, wondering. 


ON Sv: mean little creature!’’ said 


‘Then I have it. Listen to me, girls, 


while li tell you what we will do.’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING ‘POST. | 


and the others gathered round, esger and 
| exeited. The plan Nellie proceeded to un 
| fold met with the entire approval of her 
| confederates, and the little conspirators 
| separated, laughing over the unconscious 

Maud's coming discomfiture. 

Next morning as the object of this plot 
was trudging slowly to school by herself, 
she was suddenly confronted, on turning 
a corner, by our four friends. Without 
speaking a word, Ethel went to one side of 
ber and Nellie to the other, while Salle 
and Gertie ran round and closed in on her 
at the back. 

‘W hat is this for?’ asked Waud fiercely. 

But they did not answer, nor apparently 
take any notice of her. She tried to escape 
them by running, but the four ran, too, 

and easily kept up with ber. Their silence 
and curious bebavior unnerved the girl, 
and she began to cry a little, 

Ina momentone of ber guards— which 
| she could not tell—twitched ber bag of 
books out of ber hand into the dust of the 
road, where ita contents flew pell-mell in 
every direction. Maud stormed and wept, 
but her tormentors, paying no heed to ber, 
quietly proceeded to gather up the scat- 
tered books, 

They replaced them in the bag, laid it at 
the owner's feetand ran off, leaving Maud 
amazed and chuckling at the utter stupid- 
ity of their notions of “paying her out.” 

After the history lesson, the teacher, 
Miss Briggs, always set her class @ paper 


of questions on their previous night’s | 


homework, 

Not until this dieadfal moment arrived 
did Maud discover that the notes she had 
as usual prepared, and on which she and 
Flora relied, were missing, 

Trusting to them, neither girl had 
learned her lesson properly, and conse- 
quently the answers each wrote to the 
questions were hopelessly meager and in- 
correct, 

(jreat were their dismay and terror, and 
they quaked in their shoes and turned 
pale, when Miss Briggs, in handing back 
the papers, paused and looked at them 
with a dire frown, 

“Maud and Flora,’ said she sternly, ‘1 
don’t understand the meaning of this. 
Your papers are disgraceful. Neither of 
you seems to have made the least attempt 
to learn your lesson, How isit? Were 
you learning together last night and play- 
ing, instead of studying ?”’ 

They bung their hands and blushed. 

‘You are both 80 good as # rule,’’ went 
on Miss Briggs ina worried tone, “And 
today you are both equally bad. It is 
quite incowprehensible to me. I hope 
you do not assist one another 7” 

The guilty pair dropped their faces still 
lower and stole scared looks at 6ach other. 
‘In any case, you must henceforth not sit 
together, and you will stay in to day until 
this losson is perfectly mastered. I am 
exceedingly angry with you both.” 

With one accord the two girls, at thia, 
broke down and cried bitterly. But Maud, 
over and above her grief at being in dis- 
grace, was in an agony of uncertainty as to 
the fate of her scrap of paper. 

Was it lying in the road where those 
“horrid Moseleys’’ had tumbled her 
books? Had she dropped it in school ? 
Could Miss Briggs or any other teacher 
have picked itup? ‘Thus agitated and dis 
tracted she became more than usually in- 
attentive and stupid «8 the hours passed, 

Black marks and scol ings were her 
portion for the day, and finally she went 
home, weeping and miserable, still in the 
dark as regardsthe whereabouts of her 
lost notes. 

Nellie left her in doubt untii next morn- 
ing. Then, before Miss Briggs came in to 
begin lessons for the day, she walked into 
the class-room. Maud was sitting beside 
Gertie, and pinching ber. Up marched 
Nellie promptly, and said, in tones loud 


She stood still in the middie of the road | excellent pay, 





and their discipline is per- 
fect. They are admitted to serve at the age 
of thirteen, and are placed in the army ot 
reserve at twenty five. 

From that psriod they no longer serve 
about the King’s person, but are employed 
to guard the Koya! palaces and the Crown 
lands, On entering the army they makes 
vow of chastity, for which there is no ex- 
em ption unless any of them should attract 
the King’s attention and be admitted 
among bis legitimate wives, 

The King’s choice seldom falls on the 
most beautiful, but on the most skilled in 
military exercises, The hope of sucha re- 
ward animates them with extraordinary 
zeal for military instruction, and Euro 
peans are astonisbed at the martial appear- 
ance of that bettalion, as well as its skill 
in man«wuvring and its excellent discip- 
line. 

The costume these women wear is very 
rich. Their full dress is composed of a 
white woolen robe, embroidered with 
gold, The cloth is extremely fine, and de 
scendsas faras the knee; it is covered 
with a light coat of mail and a gilt cuirass, 
Thearms are free, and the head is cov- 
ered with a gilt casq ue. 

When wearing this dress on state occa 
sions their only weapon isa lance, which 
they bandle with wonderful dexterity. 
With their undress they are armed witb a 
musket. 

The battalion is c mposed of four com- 
panies, and each company of 100 women, 
commanded by a captain of their sex. 
Should the captain die, the company is 
drilled during three days by the King, 
who appoints the most competent to suc- 
ceed to the command, 

The battalion has been commanded for 
the last five years by a woman who saved 
the King's life at a tiger hunt by her cour- 
ageand skill. She possesses great influ- 
ence at court, and is much respected by 
those under her command. She has the 
same establishmentas a member of the 
royal family, and ten elephants are placed 
at her service, 

The King never undertakes any expedi- 
tion without being accompanied by bis fe- 
male guard, nor does he even hunt, or 
even ride out, without an escort of the 
same guard who are devotedly sttached 
to his person, 

Each individua! of the battalion has five 
negresses attached to her service; and hav- 
ing thus no domestic occupation, she can 
devote herself exclusively to the duties of 
her profexsion. 

There is a parade ground near the city, 
where one company is stationed for two 
days every week to exercises themselves in 
the use of the lance, the pistol, the musket 
and the rifle. 

The King attends once a month at those 
exercises, accom panied by bis brother, who 
shares in some degree the sovereign power, 
and distributes prizs to those most deserv- 
ing. Those rewards consist of bracelets, 
or other valuable jewelry, to which the 
females and their families attach great im- 
portance, Those so honored fill the offices 
of sergeant and corporal. 

Punishment is very rare in this corps, 
and when it is inflicted it consists of a sus- 
pension from service of a period not ex- 
ceeding three months. 

But duels are much more frequent. 
They must be sanctioned, however, by the 
female captain, and be fought with swords, 
in presences of the entire company. When 
the death of one of the parties ensues, the 
deceased receives a magnificent funeral, 
and the bigh priest pronounces a panegy- 
ric, declaring that the deceased, by her 
valor, has merited eternal rest in the abode 
of the blessed. The survivor receives the 
congratulations of her companions; but, 
as a measure of discipline, she is sen- 
tenced to pass two months away from her 


_company, in fasting and prayer. The 


enough for many of the girls round to) 


hear: 

“Stop that, Maud Fenton. I have those 
history notes you made.’’ At this Maud 
made a wild dash at her, but Nellie 
dodged and went on louder still. “Yes, I 
have them, and I shall keepthem. If 


| 


} 


! 


you lay a finger on my Sister again, or she | 


catches you cheating, | shall pin them on 
to the blackboard, where Miss Kriggs and 
everybody will sse them. They all know 
your handwriting.’’ After that, Gertie 
was lefi in peace. 

——_—2P— 

SIAMESK AMAZONS —The army of the 
King of Siam contains a corps which parti- 
cularly attracts the attention of strangers; 
this is the battalion of the King’s Guard, 
com posed of women 

This battalion consists of 400 women, 
chosen among the nandsomest and most 
robust girls in the country. They receive 


military organization of this battalion is 
so perfect that the entire army endeavors 
to imitate it. 





TRUTH ALWAYS THE BEstT.—Truth has 
all the advantages of appearance, and 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 


A crow will destroy 700,000 insects 


every year. 


Salt water is slightly heavier than 


fresh water. 


The river Rhine flows three times as 


fast as the Thames. 


The average loss of life in mines is 
one in 602 persons. 


There are four times as many Irish- 
men as Englishmen in the United Staten, 


Altogether about 100,000 islands, large 


and small, are scattered over the oceans, 


Some insurance companies of Paris 
refuse to insure people who dye their hair. 


More than three-fifths of the sensa- 
tional news of the world is published in even. 
ing papers. 

Rats may be got rid of by stuffing 
their runs with dry hay, well seasened with 
cayenne pepper. 

Lady Aberdeen advocates official in- 
spection of tne teeth of school children witha 
view to better care. 


The growing roots of trees have 
shifted the foundation of a church at San 
Como, Guatemala, seven inches, 


Artificial rubies now 80 closely re- 
semble the genuine stones that it is difficuls 
for even jewelers to distinguish them. 


Great Britain owns 2,570,000 square 
miles of territory in Africa, an area ulmoet 
equal to that of the United states, 


Siberian peasanis clean, stretch, and 
dry the skin of the turbot for leather bags 
and 4s a substitute for glass window punés, 


There are enough paupers in Great 
Britain to form, if ranged four abreast, a pro- 
cession considerably over one hundred miles 
in length. 


The great Ottoman empire, which at 
one time threatened the civilized world, 
sprang trom a band of four hundred wander. 
ing Turkoman families. 


There are in the world 270 cities hay- 
ing more than 100,000 inhabitants each; 35 hav- 
ing more than 50,000; and 12 with a population 
of more than 1,000,000, 


Lilies are raised as a regular field 
crop in the Bermudas, In one of the largest 
fields over « hundred thousand may be seen 
in bloom at the same time, 


Between 1872 and 1881 the Christians 
of India tucreased by more than 30 per cent, 
while the general population only showed 
about7 per cent. increase, 

Census-taking in Japan is simple, but 
the results are utteily untrustworthy. The 


houses ure counted, and an average of five 
persons is allowed for euch house, 


The longest game of chess on record 
took between five and six years tu Mush. 
One player was in Engiund, and one in Au-- 
tralia, and the game was played by post. 


Japanese ladies who have the mis- 
fortune to possess Curly hair devote as muci 
time and trouble to make it smooth as their 
European sisters do to make theirs curly. 

Scrub, Jaybird, Anvil, Dodo, Torch, 
Nebo, Africa, Shinrock, Eii, Skullifurk, 
Kitchen, Purity; Neowach and b.oomer iilu.- 
trate the Ohio idea of naming post offices, 


If a coat of paint were applied to the 
skin of a human being, death would ensue in 
% few hours owing to the pores of the skin 
being prevented from fulfilling their func- 
tions. 


Formerly it was a maxim thata young 
woman should never be married until she had 
spun herself a set of body, table, and bed 
linen. From this custom all unmarried 
womsn were termed spinsters. 


In the country districts, both in Kng- 
land and Germany, there is an idea that if the 
bees swarm upon 4 rotten tree there will be # 
death in the family owning or living on the 
property before the expiration of a twelve- 
month. 


A valuable arm chair is in the posses- 
sion of the Karl of Radnor. It originally coot 
$56,000, and was presented by the city of Augs- 
burg to Emperor Rudolph Il, of Germany, 
about the year 1576. It is of steel, and touk 
the artist about thirty years to make. 


Cremation is making so little progress 
that it may be said to have lost its hold even 
upon the opponents of burial. Over 1,000,000 
people died in the United States in 1894, and 
less than 700 bodies were cremated. The 





many more; and upon every account, 
sincerity is true wisdom. As to the affairs 
of this world, integrity hath mmany advan- 
tages over all the artsof dissimulation and 
deceit. It is much the plainer and the 
easier, much the safer and more secure 
way; it bath less of trouble and difficulty, 
of entanglement and perplexity, of danger 
and bazard, it is the shortest and nearest 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
straight line, and will bold out and last 
when deceit and cunning, which continu 
ally grow weaker ard less effectual, wil! 
finally fail ua. 
a 
If the care of the hair were made a part 


of a lady’s eduvation, we should not see 
sO many gray heads, and the use of Hali’s 
Hair Renewer would be Un necessary 


price of incineration is $35, children under 12 
years, $10. 


The battle of the Emperors was fought 
at Austerlitz in 1805. The emperors present 
| were Napoleon, Francis of Austria and Alex- 
; ander of Russia. More than 170,000 were sc 

tually engaged in the battle, and of this num 
ber 23,000, or 13 per cent. of the whole, were 
| killed or wounded. 


A most excellent body, the Gentle- 
women’s kmployment Association of Man- 
chester, has Just been amalgamated with the 
Ladies’ Work Society because it had not suf- 
ficient funds to carry on its work. The object 


of the association is to find employment for 
Kentiewomen and also to give training in cer 
tain industrial pursuits, and the amalgama 
tion took place to prevent the disappearance 


of such valuable hel p. 

















EVENING. 





BY KE. D. B. 
The proud queen rose doth bend her head and 
weer, 
For day is over, and the sun has set, 
and her soft leaves with silver dews are 
wet, 
While, rock’d by the kind breeze, she sinks to 
sleep. 
A low soft sound is watted through the 


trees, 
A musical, half-melancholy air, 
Play'd by the fairy fingers of the breeze 
leafy harps, the flowers’ worldless 
prayer. 
And slowly rising o’er the ocean vast, 
Behold the night's fair stlver-robed queen; 
A mellow light her regal crown doth cast 
Upon the world, o'er which she smitles 
serene, 
Ab! now a cloud doth shroud her from our 
sight, 
The shadows deepen into sombre night. 
oe 


ABOUT BLACKING, 


Ona 





Tbat sume preparation analogous to 
our shoe blacking was in use amony the 
Romans, though mainly applied to 
harness, bridle-reins and leather thongs, 
appears evident from several passages 
in Pliny’s Natural History, in which te 
speaks of anointing leather articles with 
the dregs of the olive, and afterwards 
of applying to them atramentum, the 
Roman ink composed of lampblack, 
gum and vinegar. 

The remains of leather found in the 
Roman gravel pit opened in digging the 
foundation for the new Royal Exchange, 
London, also furnish proof of having 
been coated with blacking and of a de- 
scription which would produce a gloss. 

The Roman recipe, however, what- 
ever may have been its constituents, 
was lost in the later periods of the Ro- 
man Empire, and for several centuries 
the French furnished blacking to the 
rest of Europe, though their prepara- 
tion wasa very simple one, consisting 
principally of wax, tallow and lamp- 
black. 

The considerable improvements in 
this article, now of such universal use, 
date somewhere about the middle of the 
last century. The English cake-black- 
ing then introduced, was a mixture of 
lampblack, treacle and oil. 

This was subsequently improved by 
the addition of vinegar or some of the 
mineral acids, particularly the sulphuric 
and hydrochloric. These latter, how- 
ever, while they gave a brighter and 
more permanent gloss were, if at all in 
excess, highly injurious to the leather. 

About the commencement of the pres- 
ent ceytury liquid blacking was first 
extensively introduced. Mr. Richard 
Martin, a gentleman of fortune, while 
traveling on the continent, became pos- 
sessed of the recipe of a liquid blacking 
invented by a German chemist. On his 
return he became associated with Mr. 
Charles Day, and they established at 
Holborn in 1801 the manufacture since 
80 famous as Day & Martin’s Biacking. 
Mr. Martin retired in 1808, but the 
name was continued until the desfi of 
Mr. Day in 1836, when the business 
With a portion of the cvlossal fortune 
acquired in it were bequeathed to his 
nephew, by whom it is still prosecuted. 

The constituents of modern blacking 
are bone-black, sugar, (mulasses will an- 
8wer) sperm oil, sulphuric acid, and 
strong vinegar. The process is as fol- 
lows: The bone-black finely levigated, 
and the sperm oil, are rubbed together 
very thoroughly; the sugar or molasses 
mixed with a small quantity of vinegar 
1s next added and stirred well into the 
Mass; strong sulphuric acid is then 
gradually poured into the vessel; this 


producss a violent effervescence and | 


evolves much heat from the action of 
the acid on the carbonate of lime con- 
tained in the bone-black. The object to 
be attained by the use of the sulpburic 


acid (which should not be in excess) is 
ta a ; 
) decompose the bone-black, and pro 
& sulpnate of lime and a s 
- sphate 
Germany, according t baron 
“leDig, the following formula is used by 
the 


best manufacturers : powdered bone- 
black is mixed with half its weight of 


added one eighth of its weight of hydro- 
chloric acid, and one fourth its weight 
of strong sulphuric acid. The whole is 
then mixed with water to form a paste. 

In this country a great variety of 
preparations have been offered to the 
public, many of them highly recom- 
mended, either for the beauty of their 
polish, or their preservative qualities. 

The combination of the solution of 
India rubber in naptha, with other unc- 
tuous substances, to form a water-proof 
blacking, is, however, deserving of men- 
tion, as constituting the first truly 
water-proof blacking. The preparation 
known as “‘black-ball,’”? or, when con- 
taining a larger proportion of wax, as 
‘‘heel-ball,”’ is compouuded of wax, tal- 
low, rosin and jlamp-black. It forms an 
excellent coating for the heavier and 
coarser qualities of boots, rendering 
them nearly impervious to water. 

It was probably to an article of some- 
what similar composition, that the 
French name, ‘‘cirage,’’ now applied to 
all descriptions of blacking, originally 
referred. 

The introduction of patent, japanned, 
or enamelled leather, (prepared by treat- 
ing common leather with a solution of 
alum or borax, and then coating it with 
a@ varnish, consisting mainly of linseed 
oil, boiled to a syrup-like consistency, of 
which varnish six or seven coats are 
succeasfully applied,) tor shoes, to a con- 
siderable extent, superseded the use of 
blacking; but until this leather can be 
80 prepared as to be less liable to crack 
than now, and to permit the insensible 
perspiration to pass off, sensible people 
will preper the plain calf-skin or mo- 
rocco, polished, to the corn-torturing 
patent leather. 


LosinG TuEM.—A certain editor lost 
two subscribers by an act of his own 
carelessness; aud this is how it came 
about. They wrote to ask his remedy 
for their respective tioubles. Number 
One, a happy father of twins, wrote to 
inquire the best way to get them over 
their teething; and Number Two wanted 
to know how to protect his orchard 
from myriads of grasshoppers. 

The editor framed his answers upon 
the orthodox lines, but unfortunately 
transposed the inquirers’ two names, 
with the result that Number One, who 
was blessed with twins, reads in his re- 
ply to his query : 

“Cover them carefully with straw and 
set fire to them, and the little pests, 
after jumping about in the flames for a 
few minutes, will speedily be settled,”’ 

Number Two, plagued with grasshop- 
pers, was told: 

“Give @ little castor-oil, and rub their 
gums gently with a bone ring.” 
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[brains of Bold. 


There are no blinder people than those 
who think they have no faults. 

We pray for nobody unless we pray 
for every body on the globe. 

The best cross for us, is the one that 
will sooner kill our selfishness. 

People who blow their own horns 
make poor music for other folks, 


the man who has a violent temper, 
The man who would be a leader, must 


not be afraid to walk by himself, 


able in the end, than digging gold. 





In nine cases out of ten, the man who 
has riches pays too much for them. 

Until we are willing to do all in our 
power to answer our prayer, we do hot pray 


The man who can learn from his own 


mistukes, can s#lways be learning OU 
thing. 
All some people want with religion, 
ixn to keep theu from. trembling when 16 
( 4 
Believe y uga 4 it 
on good authority rep od L 
sitbeu greater hut 


may hurt snother, ulies 
to some other to concea: it. 


The devil lives in the same house with | 


| COMfortalle it ie! 





Doing good will be found more profit- | 


. . ° ” 
Femininities. 
Bermuda bas a rifle corps of ladies. 
Princess Victoria of Wales is a cigar- 
ette smoker. 
One of the best helps toward heaven is 
a good mother. 


When is a blow from a lady welcome? 
When she strikes you agreeably. 


IIe: ‘‘Which are the more foolish, 
men or women?” She: ‘Women, because they 
marry men,” 


He: “If I'd known that tunnel was 
80 long I'd have kissed you.” She: “Gracious, 
didn't you? Somebody did.” 


We notice an account of a lady who 
captured three burglars, and the story is that 
she did not find them under the bed. 


It is said that a spinsters’ club is to 
be established in London, membership of 
which will be terminated by marriage. 


The Countess of Castellane, formerly 
Miss Gould, is the proud possessor of a crown 
that was once worn by Marte Antoinette. 


“Don’t you think you would better 
make him walta year?” “Dear me, no! Why, 
at the end of the year | might not want to 
marry him,” 


Ethel: ‘tl wonder if he loves me as 
he says? Ile has known me only a week.” 
Clarissa: “He may, if that’s all the time he 
has known you.” 

Peacemaker: ‘‘Laura, haven’t you 
and Irene kissed and made up yet?” Laura 
“Oh, yes! That is, we kissed. She was al 
ready made up." 


Little Baby Nugent, born recently at 
Kokomo, Ind., where 80 nany strange things 
happen, is the fourteenth daughter of the 
fourteenth daughter. 


Bache: ‘“‘I can’t see why women al- 
ways turn tothe end of a novel first.” Hen- 
peck: “Ah, you know, they always want to 
have the last word!” 


Mrs, Rorer says that we eat ten times 
more than we need; that people should eat 
nothing but fruit at noon, and that her noon 
lunch comprises six apples and five oranges. 


It is said that the Empress of Austria 
is making a collection of cows. She brings 
one home from every foreign place she visits, 
and orders milk from different Ones as her in- 
clination dictates, 


Sarah Siddons’ grandson, who had 
been # famous caricaturist, but recently a 
beggar, died in a Londson street recently. 
Ilis futher was for many years «a private 
reader to the Queen, 


“IT never talk about the club to my 
wife.” “Ido. Ispeak of it in glowing terms, 
and then stay at home occasionally, So my 
wife thinks there isn’t a more self sacrificing 
husband in the world.” 


Halsey Putnam: ‘‘Haven’t you felt 
rather lonesome while your wife has been 
away to the country?” Greene Gates: “No; 
we have «a parrot in the house has a record of 
two hundred and forty words « minute,” 


Alice King, the English novelist, who 
has been blind ever since her seventh year, 
ix, nevertheless, & fearless horsewoman, and, 
when accomnpantied by ftrlends, pallops over 
the roughest roads with keen enjoyment, 


Jack: “I heard that that yirl you 
have been going to see so long isto be married 
nextmonth.”’ Tom, sudly: “It's true, she is.” 
Jack: “That's pretty rough on you, Isn't i?" 
Tom, 1esignedly : “1 stand it." Jack: 
“Whois the happy man?” Tom: “I ain.” 


can 


Young husband, severely: ‘‘My love, 
these biscuits are eour, horiibly sour!’ Youny 
wife, who took the chemistry prize at board 
ing school: “L fo got to udd the soda, my dear: 
After tea we can walk out 
and yet some soda water,” 


but, never mind, 


A woman in 
worked «a good-sized farm during all of this 
year enthrely by herself, caring for the cattle, 
cutting and storing the hay, harvesting the 
and tue produce to market 


crops, huuling 


| witha voke of oxen, 


: **Madam, thisisa fine re- 
Our Jatest design. Try tt, 
Society: ‘Dear me! how un- 
Peouldn't sit in it for five 
Upholsterer: “That's it exactly, 
You see, it is intended for callers.” 


U phoisteret 
chair 
Mrs. 


ce ption 
pele nae,"' 


mitiuies,’ 
madam, 


“What on earth are you engaged to 


three men for?’ said Blanche toSue. “You 
} Can't marry them all.’ “No,” replied Sue, 
‘but by working up « Jitthe competition 


among them I can probably induce one or the 
other to hurry up and earn Gnough to marry 


on.’ 

Mrs. Youngman: “I wish I knew 
BOme way to preventthe baby fiom sucking 
histhumb.”’ Bachelor unele: “Hum! Let me 
Bee There ought to be so.ne way Ww hy, yes 
I've thought of « plan already “Oh, thank 
you ever so muct What shall I do?” “Muzzle 

I 

M re r , gq \ New 4 rh} ~ 

| t miny ‘ conatad 
ered a stiff price si John W.is at present 


in jail Charged with larceny, 





nert” 
s}owerbauk, Me., has | 


— $$ ——__—_ — 


FAasculinities. ; 





J. LB. Moens, of Brussels, bas spent 
$200,000 in collecting stam ps. 

A man breathes about twenty times 
in a minute, or 1,200 times an hour. 


For three generations a Norton bas 
been sheriff of Waldo county, Maine, 


Scientists predict that in a century’s 
time there will be no disease that is not 
curable, 


Mr. Gladstone is still the champion 
postal caid writer, consuming over 4000 cards 
per year. 

‘“Ilere is the account of a man who 
had ftuur wives, and he is to suffer for it.” 
“What, ugaint’ 

The Princesses of the English royal 
familly have, on the average, married at the 
aye of 22; the princes at 24, 

‘Thought you said your friends were 
munit?’ “Ll was right about it, too,” answered 
the defeated one; “l got Just one vote,” 


The Prince of Wales wears his beard 
ala Van Dyke, His tather told him that it 
wus the only style becowlng to bis fat face, 


There is a girl in Maine who has the 
sleeping habit the woret way. She often 
sleeps twenty-three hours out ul the twenty- 
tour, 


Wigys: “Thav’s a shucking bad bat 
you're wearing, Jones."” Jones: “You; 1 put it 
on to remind my wife of the enormity of her 
lust milliner « ball,” 


Bacon; ‘Doves that young man who is 
paylug attention to your daughter leave at a 
sensounble hour at nmighit’ Eybert: Yes; | 
have ho ronson to Kick,” 


It is suid that a wan in London makes 
iis living by selling to those who are bard up, 
or who want to float companies, the names 
and addresses of woulthy peuple, 


Henpeck: **l wish | was a newspaper 
man,” Scribbler: “ut think of the unearthly 
hours.” Henpeck: “Thats just it. | wouldn't 
got home until my wile was asleep.” 


Two bucks shot dead at one stand 
with two shots from a Winchester was Mr, 
James Craney s accomplishment in a hunting 
trip near Abbey ville, Ga., a flew days ago, 


Carleton: ‘How did you eujoy your- 
self at Mre, Humilion s lust nighet’ Montauk: 
*First-rate, ‘There wasn ta song oF recitation 
sprung on us duilug the ontire ovening.” 


The Turkish court pianist, Dussap 
Pasha, receives $3000 a yeur fur lis services, 
but he Is tomporaniily suspended every time he 
plays # tune the Sultan does not care to hear. 


Archibald Ciark, a Kentucky man, isa 
sOmnalbulist, and the poculia: direction his 
weakness takes ts to yo into his tiuck pateb 
and perform the labor he intended doing 
when awake, 


Several wembers of the royal tamily, 
including Prince Henry, of Buttonberg, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, have 
taken to bicycle riding und are now adeptes in 
“wheeling.” 


The editor of a Missouri paper, the 
Sturgeon Leader, olfers # yeur's tree sub- 
scription to the young lady who will write 
him the best proposal of marriage before 
November 15, 


Prince Karl, of Denmark, to whom 
Princess Maud, of kugland, is engaged, tes 
only w little over 25 yours old; yot he ls two 
years seven months and elylt days younger 
than his betrothed, 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, ‘‘the fa- 
ther Of the Sennte,' Is now SS yeurs of age, 
Hie never touched wine until he was 40 years 
of age, and hits always eschewed stimulants, 
worry and late hours when possible 


Checkerly : “Il wonder where young 
Pudely acquired 
Stripes 


his subline repose of man- 
“Well, ils father had to work 
like the deuce to leave bin all that money, so 
I suppose be is doing the sleeping for both! ' 


Barber: * Oi course, | don’t like to 


talk against my Own business, but your tak- 
ing four slau poos a week is bound to make 


|} your batr biittle.” Rnpeckt: “Let her go, 
The brittler itis the easier Ll can break her 
hold,” 

Foud mamma, oracularly: ‘Every 


Christian name has some particular meaning, 
or ought lo have. 

tarry, the noble; 
does Frank meant’ 


Charles signifies Mingly; 
What 
Lovely daughter, start- 
reverie: “RKi—Frank? On, he 
Iie told me so, last olygue.” 


Finnk—let's see, 
ing «ul of a 
means business! 


At Aulowohnen, in Germauy, a work- 
loy tan, aged seventy-seven, recently mar 
ried a lady who had passed her eightleth sum 
happy Couple had formerly been 
sweethearts In their youth, but subsequently 
had each been married twice 
they lave wat 


met ine 
Now, however, 
lnet found themselves together 


mynin 


A political situation that is probably 


ped in the little town of Ac 
tly It whe t 
a nA 
A “ 
j 
_ ® ‘ ‘ 
Mi ii t i ) silat t the elec 
tion, and duly elecced hitiself and w» Board of 
Al lermen 
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latest Fashion Phases. 


Novel gowns for evening weer are now 


being shown. The uaterals used for even- 
Ing gO #ne8 thie season do nol stop at, say, 
two kinds, bul tires, and sometiines even 
four different kinds of stuffs go into one 
dreas, A gown recently reen was com posed 
of various materials, The full, gracefully 
gored skirt flowing far out behind and at 
the sides waa made of rich broeaded milk, 
patterned with buncies of pink roses, 
with foliage, on a creamy ground, The 
walst was of the palest shade of green vel- 
vet, draped in festoons of plok chiffon 
round the neck and carried in pin picats to 
a point at the waist back and front. The 
enormously full slecves drooping slighty 
off the shoulder were of cream satin with 
curtains of the chiffon, 

A delightful evening dress was com posed 
ot pear! gray silk for the akirtand sleeves, 
The skirt ts very full, causing tt to fall out 
very farall round. ‘The front widt? Is 
richly embroidered with sliver in acharm- 
ing design of (lowers, Long biack velvet 
atreamers fall carelessly from button bows 
placed on either side and also at the back 
of the lower part whioh is 
made of pale pink velvet braided up the 
front In the neck Is 
finished with a narrow band of black vel 
vot. The potted sleeves are cut open over 
the top of the arm in a very effective man- 
An wigrette the hair, and 
round the throat ls tied a velvet ribbon. 

Another novelty was a beautifully 
braided coat comp of alate-colored 
cloth, kor the rather wide collar 
Persian larib is used, and this is also in- 
kerted down the sleeves from shoulder to 
finish, narrowing imperceptibly asit nears 
the walet,. A handeoume braiding in black 
oord je worked down each ride of the fur 
and aleo round the collar, about one tneh 
of cloth betng left for that purpose, With 

with 
worn. 


(the corsage, 


silver cord, when 


ner. adorns 


Le Lar® | 


faced 


this coata gray ve.vel bat, trinuned 
black tipe and gray 

An exceedingly stylish cape 
of sage green Lyons handsomely 
trimmed with jet binek ostrich 
plumes, The cape extends Just below the 
waistand is cutwith «a deep waved edge, 
gach wave being ingeniously adorned by a 
rich jet ornament and an ostrich plume, A 
frillof black velvet surrounds the edge of 
The large frilled collar of black 


Velvel thows, ta 


was made 
velyvel, 


ara 


the cape. 
velvet, lined wit sage-green satin, extends 
well over the shoullers, while in the front 
it is carried in wavelike folda@ to 


Pie high blaect 


the edwe 
velvet collar 
in edged with binek ostrien plumes, 
cravat onde of green velvet with 
edge areeuriched with jet and an ostrich 
plume aud a frill of black This 
novel cape has a white satin lining. 

A swell 
over aclore fitting vestof blue cloth richly 
The 
stylish Mediel shoulder cape is meade of 
the embrotdered blue cloth, and is embel 


of the Cape. 
Lang 
rounded 


velvet 


cape is made of black velvet, 


embroidered tn tinsel and Jewels, 


lished at the front edge by five short loops 
and one long loop and end cf black satin 
Medte: collarof blue 
cloth has the eige ornamented by a band 
of black feather triuming, which extends 
down the entire length of the vou It Its 
lined throughout with ablue broche silk. 
cape is nade of black and 
with 
This wrap is oom- 


ribbon, The bigh 


An attrac ive 
heliotrope velours du n 
jJetand | lack fox fur, 


pos d of two CA] 


rd, trigamed 


the longest one extend. 
rt, while the second cape is 
An upique collar of 
embroidered at the edge 
and at the front, 
where the lower edges join by a bow of 
black satin ritbbon, collar and 
both of the capew are edged with black fox 
fur. The lining ts asbot silk in black and 
hellotrope, 

A charming cape is made of fawn cloth, 
with around yoke in adarkershace, The 
yoke 14 edged with a band of mou fflon fur, 
which passes down either side of the front 
of the cape, being placed three incebes from 
the edge, and ie then carried around it, at 
the same distance from edge as the bands 
ornamenting the front. The bigh collar te 
madeof the fur. Like all the best capes of 
the present season, this capeis lined with 
a rich in brown shot 
faintly with pink, and toning beautifully 


yr of the cloth, 


ing tothe wr 
aix inehos shorter, 
black velvet 
with fet, 


i” 


is onhanced 


Phe high 


broche and gold, 


with the col 


Apothe ‘ape, tuade of biack velvet, ts 
tina full clreular shape and is enriched 
with a ve and effective floral de Sign, 
Cal ed o1 nt App. gue ¢ fine black 
‘ ! ! hie elaborately embroidered 
with fe Hiack Thibet goat fur adorns the 
1 Me ~ 
P 

ad . Lal bh bal 7 

AY ? Cc ‘ wi we 1 he 
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pour over ita pint of bolling cream, and 
stir it tll nearly cold. Sweetea it with | 
three ounces of sugar, and well mix the 
whole with three tablespoonfuls of sherry 
and the yolks of five eggs well beaten, 
Bianch the kernels of the fruitand pound 


equally useful for day or evening wear, i* 
made in quite a new shade of electric blue 
cloth, It ts Anished with a very deep roll 
collar of natural lynx fur. This cape can 
be worn partially open, the front belog 
held together by a «#trap, oritcan be closed 
to the throat should the coldness of the 
weather necessitate the wearing of areally 
warm wrap. It is lined with shot glace 
silk in shades of biueand pink. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ ROUTS. 

The next best thing to do when coffee ia 
not freshly roasted for every making 1s to 
put it dry into a slow oven for a while be- 
fore grinding, which will bring out the 
aromatic oll of the berry. 

Remember the importance of careful 
cleaning when copper is used for the pre- 
serving or pickling kettle. If the copper 
becomes very much tarnished or coated 
with verdizris, diluted oxalic acid in the 
proportion of a tablespoonful to a quart of 
water will clean it more quickly than any- 
thing else. 

Remember that preserves must not be 
kept in a warm place after they have been 
yrepared for the winter. Such athing asan 
absolutely air-tight material being practi- 
cally unknown, they should be placed 
where it is cool and dry, for if sealed ever 
#0 closely they will In time hoat through 
and ferment If kept where it l@ warm. 

Remember during tho house cleaning to 
polish plate glass and remove slight 
scratches by rubbing the surface gently 
first witb a clean pad and afterward with a 
siinilar pad covered over with cotton vel- 
vet, which has been charged with rouge. 
The surface will, under this treatment, ao- 
quire a polieh of greut brilliancy, quite free 
from scratches, 

The swaying inoetion of a swing or rock- 
ing chair is inclined to produce congestion 
of the bead, and this is the reason of its 
soothing eflcot. 
to older people as well as to children; 
many # Woman rocks much vitality away. 
She begins talking to ber friends, and al- 
most without consciousness begins her 
eouseloss, nervous rock, violating both the 
rule of good taste and the laws of her 
body. 

If sheets or tablecloths are wrung by 
putting the selvage through the wringer 
toe edges will notcurl up and they will 
iron much more casily. 

Spoons with tea, coffse, cholocate and 
bouillon remain in the sstveer when not 
conveylug liquid to the mouth, They are 
correctly placed af the right of the cup 
whenever not in use, 

hor velvet sauce the butter and flour 
should be rubbed together, It is a mistake 
to put the butter to meltin the milk, which 
gives a luinpy sauce, foats oil on top, and 
réally takes longer than the correct way of 
doing. 

When arm ‘lk diet is prescribed for one 
who hasan acid stomach, it is often best to 
adda little lime water to it water 
is nade by turning two quarts of hot water 


Lime 


over a piece of unslacked lime an inch 
Ry Uuare, Wihea it is slacked, stir and let 
stand over night In the morning pour 


off as upuch liquid as is clear and bottle it, 
To balf a pint of milk add ateaspoonfyl of 
line water, Lime-water tablets ready for 
use are to be found at most pharinacies, 
Albumenitzed milk is made by putting the 
whites of two eggs in a glass jar with one 
pint of milk, and shaking them thor- 
oughly. 


Spring Cream.—Clean two dozon stalks 
of rbubarb, cut it into pieces, and put into 
&® saucepan wilh the grated peel of one 
lemon, two cloves, a plece of cinnamon, 
and ss much good woist sugar as will 
aweeten it. Set lt over (he tire and reduce 
ittoamarmalade. Strain it threugh ws 
hair sleve, add toita pint cf good, thick 
cream. Serve lo a deep glass dish. If 
wanted in a shape dissolve a littie gelatine 
ina iittie hot water, and strain it when 
nearly cold on the creaui, pour itintoa 
mould and set on the ice. 


Kice Snow Balis.—Put one-quarter of a 
pound of rice into a saucepan with 1'y 
pints of new intlk, two ounces of sugar 
and two ounces of sweet almonds blanched 
and minced fine, and boll itiill the rice is 
tender. Dip some small cups into cold 
cold water, fill them with the rice and set 
W ben oold turno them 
out on a dish, arrange a boiler of presorves 


them away toc OL 


of marmalade all round them and poura 
t ! eam) Into the mitre if y i have 
rs . t ] | x la 
s uf Ch sixteen fresh a 
8, and sea'd them fora few minutes ov 


Grate a French roll into a Dasin, 


We consider it injurious | 








them fine. Beat the apricots toa pulp, and 
add them with the kernels to the other in- 
gredients. Line the dish and the edge with 
fine puff paste, put in the pudding and | 
bake It. 

Brandy Creams.—Boil twenty sweet and 
twenty bitter almonds blanched and 
pounded, tn a few spoonfuls of milk for 
five or ten minutes. When cold, stir in 
the yolks of five eggs, well beaten with a 
spoonful! of cream, add three ounces of 
sugar, and two wine glasses of the best 
brandy. When thoroughly mixed, pour 
im a quartof cream. Set it over the fire in 
a double boiler, but do not letit boll, Stir 
one way till it thickens. Pour it into 
custard cups, and when cold cover the tops 
with grated macaroons, 

Noyeau Cream.—Dissolve one ounce of 
gelatine in a smal! cupful of boiling water, 
with the peel of a lemon cut very thin. 
W hen the gelatine ig dissolved and the 6s- 
sence extracted from the peel, strain it into 
a quart of good cream, stirring constantly 
to prevent its curding, sweeten it with one- 
quarter pound of sugar, and add agiassor 
two of noyeau. Whisk the whole together 
thoroughly for a few moments, then pour 
it into a mould that bas been wet in cold 
water. Set it on the ice, or ina very cold 
place, until well set. Garnish with flowers 
or fruit. 

Pistachio Cream.—Blanch one-balf pound 
of pistachio puts, and pound them toa 
paste with a tablespoonful of brandy. Add 
the paste to a pint and a-half of good 
cream, sweeten to your taste, add the yolks 
of two beaten eggs, and stir it over the fire 
until it becomes thick, Pour it into a glass 
dish, and when cold stick long shreds of 
pistachio nuts over the top. 

Cocante.—Blanch one pound of sweet 
almonds, and cut them lengthwise in 
strips. Melt in asaucepan one pound of 
loat sugar, with a tablespoonful of water, 
add a plece of butter the size of an egg and 
the milk. Boil very slowly, atirring | 
steadily till a golden brown; then pour into | 
a buttered pan, and when cool cut into | 








sinall strips. 

Cabbage in Cream Sauce.—Take a me- 
dium-sized fresh head of white cabbage 
and cut it in quarters, after removing the | 
outer green leaves. Cut out the stem | 
from the head and throw the cabbage into 
a kettle of boiling water. Let it cook for | 
ten minutes; then remove it with a skim- 
mer and put it into cold water to cool. | 
After this the unpleasant odor 80 notice- 
able in cooking cabbage disappears. When 
the cabbage is cold, chop it fine, season it | 
with saltand pepper, and add two large 
tablespooenful of flour and a pint of milk. | 
Let the cabbage simmer slowly’for three- } 
quarters of an Lour and then serve, Such | 
a dish of cabbage served with a piece of 
fresh beof, braised with vegetables till it is | 
thorongbly tender, gives a dinner an 
epicure mightenjoy. The meat has had 
ail ite juices carefully saved by browning 
it in @ small portion of steck—a process 
quite similar to roaating. By this method 
all the liquor in which the meat is cooked 
is saved for the gravy. The farmer's pot 
roast is similar to the French braise and is 
& process in every way superior to the ex- 
travagant method of boiling meat when 
the best parts of the beef are soaked out in 
the winter. 

To Boil Salt Cod.—Wageh it carefully in 
several waters, and let it soak in cold 
water over night. Inthe morning put it 
in a saucepan with cold water and set it | 
where it will keep warm and at length 
simmer, but not boil. Let it remain on 
the stove unt.! dinuer time, and serve with 
beets and potatoes and drawn butter or 
with pork scraps. To prepare the scraps: 
Cut salt pork into very small square pieces; | 
put them into a saucepan and cook till they | 
are crisped. One-fourth of a pound will be 
enough for a tamily of five, and it wil! 
take half an hour to cook it, 


— 


| 





TAKEKEA RIGHT VIEW oF THINGS.—Oliver 
Wendell Ilolmes considered cheerfulness 
a duty which the human soul owes to its 
physical yokefellow. “You may despise 
the body,’’ he says, ‘as a slave of the me 
taphysical mind, but remember that the 
Lumbiest servant nay get weary of work- 
ing fot & moping master. - Bad luck, 
of couraé, cannot always be parried, but it 


can be ignored. Hefuse to be discouraged. 
Accept disappointinents as n.ere pr stpone- 
un ents f your plane Say *Too 8000. 
Never say ale In the interest 
beaith and your hope of success take a 
bright view of things K6 an Obstructed 
autthat turns toward a faint sunbeam 


til, it at last emerges into the pre sperity of 
ree daylight.’’ 


| all 
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WILL CURE 


No matter how violent or excruciating the 
pain the Rheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, 
Cripple, Nervous, Neuralgic, or proe- 
trated with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Ease. 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lum. 
bago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
of all kinds, the application of Radway’s 
Ready Helief will afford immediate ease, 
and its continued use for a few days eftect 
a permanent cure. 

nstantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con- 
gestions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
Bowels or other glands or mucous mem- 


DADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 
CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Conghs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 





Brouchitis, Pneumonia, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difi- 


cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes, Not one hour 
after reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cram Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Diarrhoea, Colic, Flatu- 
lency and all Internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There js not a remedial! agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Ague and 
other Malarious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILIA, so 
oueey as RADWAY’S READY RE- 

Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Ready Relief with them. A 


| few drops in water will prevent sickness 


or pains trom change of water. It is bet- 


ter than French brandy or bitters as a 
stimulant. 

Price, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





adways 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, ele- 
gantly coated, tasteiess, small and easy to 
take. Kadway’s Pills assist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leav- 
ing the bowels in a natural condition with- 
out any bad after eftects. 


CURE 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

Piles 





AND 
All Liver Disorders 


RADWAY'’'S PILLS cause perfect diges- 
tion, complete absorption and healthful 
regularity 


Price 25 Kold by Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., 


Per Box. 


Send Lock 


to 


Box 365, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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"Spring and Autumn. 





BY A. L. T. 





“Whew—w! Portentousness it- 

soli!’ cried the other, sitting 

straight up on the grass, bailf vexed, half 

in mocking jest. ‘I tell you, my dear 

Bertha, that it’s no use to bother me about 

your blessed Squire. I’m notin love with 
him, and never shall be, cousin mine!” 

“He is young, handsome, rich, and 
adores you, Alex,” struck in the elder 

cousin, not to be so easiiy silenced. Bertha 
was plain, and quite aggravatingly worthy 
and sensible. “You are quite threeand- 
twenty, if you look rather younger.” 

“Thanks, my dear.’’ Beautiful Alex 
Heathcote looked so wicked as she once 
more dropped her tall, graceful form back 
on the lawn, with thearms under her 
curly head. ‘Yos, go on, since the lecture 
js to bs ‘continued in our next,’ ” 

“| am only speaking for your own good, 
Alex.” 

“Of course,” ina drily, quizzical stage 
aside; “tiresome things always are said for 
one’s own good.”’ 

“It is absurd: it is really wrong to turn 
a deaf ear to first one and ‘hen the other, 


Ro r, my dear Alexandra——”’ 





| bandsome dark eyes, 


Alex. And this would bea really splendid | 


match, child! Of course, in birth and 
breeding you are any well-born man’s 
equal, but in means, what country doctor’s 
daughter ought, in the name of common- 
sense, to throw aside such a chance ?” 

«Y—es; it’s awful to contemplate, cer- 
tainly,” lazily murmured Miss Alex. 
“Your remarks are wisdom itself. He is 
rich, good-looking, very nice, very steady, 
and worthy; in fact, 1 daresay, all the vir- 
tures bound up in gold, but, alas! my 
Sapienta, he is not my sort of young man. 
For one thing, he is too young for me.”’ 

“What! Ridiculous, my dear!’ ex- 
claimed Bertha. “He is your own age; not 
a year older, and you could twist him 
round your finger! Your wil! would be 
his law!” 

“Exactly. You have hit the right nail 
plumb centre,’ said Alex, coolly. ‘He is 
too young for me, and too—well, 1 should 
dominate him, which is reversing the na- 
tural position. I like Dick Fontenoy as a 
friendly acquaintances, voila tout, my dear. 
Ob, I’1n notin love with some other charim- 
ing swain, so don’t look at me in that way. 





meet his old chum from India, and when 
be returned late at night it was to an- 
nouncs that In ton days the Goneral would 
be with them on a nice long visit of some 
weeks, 

“I expect that be is a regular old fogey,” 
said Beriha, when the day came, and they 
were awaiting the returo from the station 
of the doctor and his old friend. 

“Perhaps; but all the same, he is a rea! 
live hero,” returned Alex. “Oh, dear! the 
vase here must have some flowers! 


rive, I'll be quick.” 

Away she sped likea fawn, but whenshe 
got back again near the open windows, she 
heard a@ strange voice, deep and musical, 
then Bertha’s and the doctor’s. They bad 
arrived, then! Alex burried forward, and 
hastily threw the roses down on a tab'e by 
the window as she entered. 

“T am so sorry—I thoughtI had time,” 
she began; and then her father was proudly 
presenting her to his old friend, and the 
rich voice she had heard was speaking 4s 
the stranger took both her bands. 

“So this is the baby Alex I ased to spoil; 
but you don’t remember that time, of 
coarse, my child.’’ 

“Indeed Ido, dimly, General Guest,” 
said Alex, smiling up into the searching, 
‘‘[ was nearly four 
years old, you know,” 

“Ayé6, #0 you were, ny dear; and a wea 
ther-beaten, gray old fellow like me may 
tell you that you are just the same pretty 
creature you were then.”’ 

Alex laughed merrily at that, but men- 
tally demurred to the first part of the 


up to the room prepsred for the visitor, 
For Austin Guest was a tall, slight man, 
erect and commanding, every iuoh the sol- 
dier, Weather-beaten, certainly, deeply 
bronzed to an almost vopper hue and his 
moustache and thick hair far moro gray 


| than black; whata fine, reliable face with 


, 


Poor Bertha!” said she, beginning to, 


ripple into laughter, as she jurped ap, 
“Why, there is father coming in at the 
gate with an open letter in his band, and 
he locks quite excited,”’ 

She sprang to meet the elderly gentle- 
man who came quickly towards the two 
girls. 

“Why, pater, your dear old face is one 
beam of joy !’’ cried Alex. ‘Did you meet 
the postman? What good news have you 
got?” 

“Can’t you guess, my saucy puss?’ said 
he, holding up the thin, foreign paper. 
“Ot course you can! It is from Bombay 
—from may dear old friend, Austin Guest, 
now General Guest! And by now he'll be 
in London. | sbali go and see him, of 
course, dear, and directly be can get free 
he promises to come and stop wilb us fora 
visit. You don’t remember him at ail.” 

“I have a dim, childish memory ofs 
tall man, who used to carry me on his 
shoulder,” laughed Alex, dancing up and 
down on the velvet turf. ‘ I’: so glad be’s 
coming, father! I've always wished torses 
such @ distinguished < fficey—he's the 
Colonel Guest, you know, Bertha, who lias 
80 Often been mentionsd; and, thon Lo is 
your old schoolboy friend, father.” 

“Ab! friend indeed, dear, thougi: he is 
ten years younger than I am; he is for'y- 
five.” 

“Is he married, uncle 
Widower ?” asked Bortha. 

“Bless the girl, neither; he’s ‘an old 
bachelor,’ he writes; ‘never have bad tie 
time to think about m arrying, and nover 
Caréd about it,’’’ laugbed Dr. Heathcote. 
“Is tea ready, Alex ?” 

“It is in the drawing-room, father, wait- 
ing for me to make the tea,” and away she 
bounded, 

‘Dear me, Bertha,” said the do ‘tor, look- 


Mark, or a 


ing atier Alex, “You and | shall misa the 
child terribly when—or if—Dick Foutenoy 
does carry her off, efter all 7 

“Yes, un cle, but,” sighed Bertha she 
‘S80 perverse at present. I’ve been le 

K ber 

And the doctor mear 
I © following Monday, off he went to 
“ndon—no great distance vy rail—to 


| walks. 


its well-cut features, its resolute, tender 
mouth, its broad forehead, and keén, ex- 


Til | 
run and gather some before our folks ar- | 


| speech as Guest now followed her father | 


| it? 


pressive dark eyes, so gentle, yet so full of | 


a slumbering fire, 

“Dear old fellow, indeed!’ thought 
Alex. Abd each day only strougthened 
that opinion; and #8 Dr. Heathcote was of 
course Lecessarily niuch out, and Bertha, 
who for ten years bad kept house, was 
mostly busied about domestic watters, or 


her district visiting, it practically devolved | 


principally upouw Alex to ‘‘iake cure of the 
General,’ as 86 put it. 

“] wish father could be more with you, 
General,’’ she said one day, they were re 
turning from one of their many long 
“7 ain such @ poor companion for 
you, after all.’’ 

Guest looked down on ber with rather 
an odd smile, and pulled his inoustache, 

“My dear child, never again let such an 
idea trouble your preity head; itis absolu- 
tely the reverse of fact, belisve me. I am 
only afraid that itis quite the other way 
about—I that am a dull companion for 
your bright youth; only a scarred old go!) 
dier.”’ 

“You dull !’ exclaimed Alex, 
no. You arg the dearest, kindest 
pauions, General Guest Indeed, you spoil 
me, You let me chatter and coax from 
you all your stores of experience and fn- 
You are too good to me.” Her 
eyes filled, her voice faitered 

“That could bardly be, my child,’’ he 
said, softly. ‘“Prove:e—” Thon he tir 


Oh! no, 


ot com- 


formation 


bis lip, and #t'fled a sigh as he opened tho 
garden gate for her to pass in. ltieavens! 
bow foolish be was to have let that bright 


young thing steal into his very heart in 
theas few weeks! Mad, he muttered, in 
bitter auguish that night when he was 
done; but sbe must never know, never 
dream of his folly; he bad no right—he, 
old enough to be her father—to so pain 
her, or seek ever to link her rich spring- 
time to bis autuumn-sere. How could she 
ever love bim as he wanted?) No, hemuat 
keep silent for ever, aud bear Lis new ter- 
rible pain with a soldier's courage and en 
durance Brave, noble heart, he never 
dreamed that, uucenselously to hereels, the 
girl’s reverence and affection for ber fa- 
ther’s frieud, her indulgé6éut companion, 


had a deeper, stronger root that Wassurely 


filling her beart and life. Ile never 
dreamed that something In those wol Is 
aud tone vaguely thrilled Alex, though 
she know itnot W bat she did know was 
that the idea of Dick Fontenoy’s sult was 
aon.@now u r rer gt n € r that 

® 

\ = 
Al a 
pie wer 4 t uaKe a antef mi 

“Jt was sO provo«clng she ended 
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“Dick Is so nice, and Alex does really lixe 
him very much. #0 that she will certainly 
get fond of him if she will but listen to 
bim.’’ 

‘‘Perbape,”’ said the General, drily, ‘‘but 
Il suppcess the child knows best what she 
does or does not like. | should advise you 
to let her alone, Kertha.’”’ 

“Tiresome girl!’ sald Bertha. ‘he 
went off with her book an hour ago, quite 
in a huff with me, because I said she was 
cruel to young Fontenoy.” 

“My poor little Alex,” said Guest, balf 
laughing—but what a pain gripping his 
heart !—how likely that ahe did really care 
for the bandsome young fellow! 

“7 must end this visit soon,”’ Guest mut- 
tered, setting his toeth. ‘I cannot bear to 
see that—not yet. lam worse than fool- 
jah! She is but twenty-three—I am forty- 
five!’’ 

He went out into the garden, in truth 
drawn irrestatibly towarde the apot where 
Alex was likely to be, a deep beautiful 
copse beyond the sbrubbory, where there 
wasa rustic bench, a favorite place of hers 
and his, And here he found ber, 

Down went the book, as Alex, with a 
bright smile, made room on the low bench. 

‘Nay, don’t put down the book for me, 
my dear,’’ Guest said, in his tender way, 
“or I shall feel de trop.” 

“You could nevér be that!’ exclaimed 
Alex, with wide open eyes. “You could 
not even be in the way. I am so glad you 
have come.” 

“Are you?’ His dark eyes glowed fora 
inoment. ‘You missed me? Why did 
you not call me, ny child, ifthere was any- 
thing you wanted me for?” 

“Tndced, thore was nothing especial, 
only—well, I am glad, and that is all,’ 
said Alex, looking up. ‘‘Bertha bothered 
me, and so | picked up a book and fled 
here.’”’ 

“Poor little girl!’ said he, patting her 
curly bead caressingly. ‘What book is 
One of the Waverley Novels, I see, 
by the binding.” 

“Yos, ‘The Betrothed,’ ’’ said Alex; “and 
do you know, Eveline BKerenger always 
vexes ine rather?” 

‘Does she? Hiow 7?” asked ‘(iuest, 
amused, “She is oneof the best of Ncott’s 
heroines,’”’ 

‘ Yes, but I always thought she was #0 
foolish,’’ said Alex, with energy, “to pre- 
fer that ‘young gentleman,’ rather milk- 
sop Sir Damian, to that dear, splendid old 
Constable of Chestor,”’ 

For one moment the soldier held his 
breath in the sudden passionate leap of the 
blood in bis veins. tle was mad—imad to 

yotthe worda, the flush of possible hope 
dazzied hin for that second, 

‘But, my dear child, there it was,’’ he 
with an effort. Did moan it? 
Did she, could she bring it home to her- 
seli, and still eay the words? “Sir Hugo 
was elderly—twice her age, or more,’’ 

‘Oh! but what of that, (ioneral?’’ Alex's 
eyosand checks were aglow, her white 
“Son how 


waid, she 


hands claspod in her 6ageérness, 


neble he was, a yranud fellow! So re 
nowne land good! How he loved her!” 
“Jn ae fatherly way, Alex,’’ Guest said, 


éach breath drawn painfully, Did honor 


abeclutely bind him? “And then, child, 
wee the years between them! Could she 
have loved bim —aspring-tling and autumn. 
wore? No, no; i upossibie, surely !’ 
“itis vot, Generali! Ho was worth ten 


of Damian If I bad lived then, been tn 


Eveling’s place, | would have hat that dear 
old Constablo—ioved hit, reverenced 
bin !” 

‘Alex! Alex! Hoaven, cilld! don’t 


tompt ine #0 cruelly " 

The veil was suddenly rent in 
and Aléx iutely still, ao 
KO dazz 6d by the flood of light, 
was breathless; cou ft not, dared not move. 
Tne crimsou rushed ty ber very brow, then 
buck again op Ler wildly throbbing heart 
$ut he mistook Ler ul'ér eti] ness, and 
with « wlern ¢ffort regaine! e6lf mastery. 

“My child! forgive eam un 
ateadily. “You could not, 
mance is often 4) different from the reality. 
Youth should mate with itekindrod youth, 
not with gray hairs. The folly is mine to 


twaln, 
BAL als wlartled, 


that 416 


ms!" 


literally; ro 


I must “ acme”? 
moment! Alex was 


love yOu, #aV8 ae 
“Rush ! 
trembling frou 


slay —On6 


bead to foot stili, but the 


dazed bewilderment had parsed as t! 
an’s deep voice, quivering with 
sternly subdued passion, fell liké exquis 
nus m ner 8 sie ingerstood 

4 a 5 . " 
, 
a 
x 
4 act ad 4 a 
is “Tdids know—I am #6 uDWorthy 
your love; only 1l--I love you!” 
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“My darling! my precious wife, then!” 
and the soldier folded her to hia heart, and 
kiseed her lips, 

7 * * + * 

The doctor says that the dearest wish of 
hia life wa: crowned when at the altar be 
gave his beautiful Alex to brave Austin 
Guest, 
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DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPES 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philndelphia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GUO SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TUU- 
PEE, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

lustructions to euable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPKES AND SCALPA, FOR wida, 





INCH SA, 


INCHBA. No.1, The round of the 

No.1. The round of the t an head, 
head. 2. Frota forehead over 
No.2 From forehead | “the head to neck, No. 2, 


|No.8 From ear to ear 
over the top. 

No. 4. From ear 
round the mw 


back as far as bald. 
No. 3. Over forehead as 
far as required, 
No, 4. Over the crown | 
of the head, 

They have always ready fur sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupeos, Laiies' Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisetios, Braids, Curia, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tare], aud as cheap as any ostabiishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world wll receive at- 
tention. 


Dollard’s 


Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Hair. 

This preparation his been manufactured and eold at 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, and ite merits are 
such that, while it bas never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily Increasing. 

Also DOLLAKID'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium wheu the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an ofl, 

Mrs. Fdmondson Gorter writes to Moesars, Dollard 
& Co,, W send her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter bas tried In valu to 
obtain anything equal Ww It as adressing for the hair 
in Kugiand, 

MKS. KOUMONDSON GORTEK. 

Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, Kngland, 
NAVY PAY Orricg, PHILADELPHIA, 

) have used ‘‘Dellard’s Hlerbanitum Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Waeh,.’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great mivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by it 
fu its wonted thickness and atrepgth. It is the best 
wash | bave ever use. 

A. W. KUSBEI.L, U. BN, 
10 Mis, RICHAKD DOLLARD, 122) Chestnulat., Phila, 

1 have frequently, during @ uurmmber of years, used 
the ‘‘Doilard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ aod 1 do ae 
know of any which oqualsit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hat, 

Very ro spectfully, 
LEONAKD MY KKB. 
Hx-Member of Cougress, 5th listrict, 
Prepared only and for sale, whoiesale wd retail, aod 


Nov., 2, ‘58. 


| applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CQO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GEANTLEMEN'H HAIR CUTTING AND BHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHUILDEREN & HAIN CUTTING. 


Nonovut Practical Male an! Fomaie Artiste Ain- 
p oyed, 
OR) 340 '.. BB BOP 
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Humorous. 


SHE WILTED 
Khe questioned him close, but no secret ais 
Closed, 
Aa they satin the gloaming teomether, 
About bis life—for the damsel proposed, 
With rare wisdom, to ascertain whether 
His bad habits or faulta which tn subsequent 
years 
Might occasion her worry or sorrow; 
But George he was slick, and aliayed all her 
fears 
And doubts for the coming to morrow. 


“Now, George, do you gamblet’ The ques 
tion came low 

And Giatinct that he might understand; 
“No, Ethel, I don't; but I ought to just now, 

For I'm holding «a beautiful band,” 

'Twasa triumph of genius, ttcant be dented, 

My mortals but rarely porsenne da; 

Bhe quietly gathered her sleeves to one side 

And wilted away on his Ureast 

“Why, professor, you have two um- 
Drelias.” “Thatsallright. f expect to lore 
one of them.” 

She: “So you sat down in the only 
chair in the room" He: “Yes, Ldidn't want 
to keep her standing’ 

An exce'lent example of faith in 
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Facts Anout Binve —The soaring of & 
bird may be compared with a boy silding 
down bill on asied. Ifa hill is,say, 100 
feet high, and the sides slope off ina 
horizonal direction 1000 feet from the sum- 
init, aud if the snow is smooth, a boy can 
mount asled and advance 2000 feet while 
he in falling, as relates to the earth, 100 feet; 
that is, the sled with the boy on it, deve- 
lope su fi ient power to drive the sled for 
ward twenty feet, but when the boy is at 
the bottom of the bill and can develop no 
more power by falling, thé sled soon Comes 
to a state of reat. 

Suppose, now, that a bill could be made 
in such @ manner that it would constantly 
rise at such @ velocity that the sled would 
never reach the bottom of the bill, the boy 
would then be able to slide forever, and 
that is exactly what occurs with # bird. 

A bird places its wings in such @ pcsition 
that, as it falle in the air, say one foot, it 


| moves forward through the twenty feet, 


that is, it slides along on the surface ol 
the air underneath its wings in the same 
manner that the boy slides down the bill. 
Suppose, now, that the velocity of the bird 


| should be about thirty miles an hour, this 


Cliristianity is taking an umbrella to church 


aod leaving ft out in the vestibule 

Jazzam, in a hurry: ‘This is @ quick 
luneh, ts it? Well, what can you give me 
quickest?’ Walter: “Hasty pudding, sir!” 

Teacher, wistrtig to drive home the 
moral ‘ Now, children, why did the voy stand 
on the burning deck?’ Johnny Thickneck 
*Beonuse 1t was too hot to sit down on.” 

Customer: ‘I wish you wouldn’t al- 
ways tell such (rightful stories, It make one's 


hatr stand on end.” Barber: “haactly. That's | 
| water the compression of its swim bladder 


the t4ea, for then lcan cut your hair better.” 


Like an arrow he sped down the. 
| its brain, which causes the fish to change 


| its course, and relieves the pressure by 
| coming nearer to the surface, and a similar 


crowded street. Bzzip! All was darkness, 
“And now, my young friend,’ cheerfully re 
marked Satan. “IT shall be delighted to show 


what scorching really ts 


Lawyer, a few years hence: ‘‘Make | 


your mind easy. The jury will disagrees.” 

Vrisoner: ‘Sure?’ 

Lawyer “TLkuow tt. Two of the members 
are man and wife.”’ 

How would the aspect of the Eastern 
World be changed if a negro should drop a 


would account for the whole phenomenon 
of soaring On an upward current oO} only 
one and one ba f miles an hour, 

With an upward current of two milesan 
hour the bird would rise, as relates to the 
earth, one-half a mile an bour, whileactu- 
ally felling through the air at the rate ol 
one and one half miles an hour. 

There is no doubt that a bird, by some 
very delicate sense of teeling and touch, is 
able to ascertain whether it is falling or 
rising in theair. It isa weil known that 
fish have this power. 

If a surface fish sinks too deeply in the 


produces a sensation or impression upon 


thing is true of the deep sea fish. 
If they approeecn the surface their swim 
bladder becomes enormously distended 


| and no doubt produces a sensation which 


platter of Turkey? Answer Greece would | 
fall, Turkey would be overthrown, China | 


would be broken Into fragments, and Africa 
humillated 


“IT don*t see why people come here for | 


their health,” growled Barker. “It strikes 
ine ns belong very unhealthy.” 

“It is now,” said the landlord. “So many 
poople have come here for health, and got tt, 
that our supply has been exhausted.” 


“Who's there ?’’ cried little Binks, 
egwed on by bis wife, who tneatsted that there 
was a burglar in the room, 

“Nobody,” returned the burglar, 

“There, ny dear,” snapped Binks, “that’s 


exanetly what Itold you. Nobody's there—so | 


do go to sleep.” 


Miss Belletield : Mr. Spatters is a good 


sportsman. 
Mise Bloomfield: Is het Ile never shoots 
anything. 


Mises Bellefleld) That ts why Teall itm good, | 


Lthink itis wicked to Kill tnnocent antmals 
and birds 


Reginald: ‘‘What pet name do you | 
| long while silent, lost apparently in refloe 


call your father, Miss Laura?” 

Laura: ‘ Pop 

Reginald, tenderly: “And what pet name 
would you call te ff Lo should ask you to 
marry me? 

Laura: “Popper 


“Yes,"’ said the proprietor of the | 


barber shop, “he was a very good barber, but 
we bad to let him wo. He didn’t understand 
the business.” 

"What did he dot” 

“He forgot to say ton bald headed customer 
that his hair needed tritnimitng today.” 


Diner: Waiter, there are plenty of 
flices ti thits seruap 

Waiter Yos, sir, Curtous things about fles, 
sir, They have the whole restaurant to fy 
abouttin, and yet they are not content until 
they get inte the soup, where they are not 
only drowned, but sealded into the bargain. 
Yous, sir, fies is curtous things. 


, 


The ingratitood of man,’ 
Pertettic, “is stiuiply awful.” 

“Whatsentin’ yout’ asked his friend and 
com panton, Soapless Jolneson 

“Wy, this pleoe tn the paper Here one of 
the boys wile a pair of pants and he Mods g2u0 
in Cem and ne goes back 150 wiles and gives 
the money back and what reward do you 
spose the feller give ‘uot? A steady job of 
workT" 


“Thank you kindly, ma'‘am, for the 
dinner sald the tramp. “Ill never forget 
your Kindness to me; and now, tf you'll ex 


cuse me, Ill be wettin’ back to work 
“Work? asked the wormas “Whatis your 
work? 
“ t . " P 
b i” 
A * 
a " 
set put “ mith “) mk 
5a) eT 


said Perry | 


the tish know is relieved by again sinking 
into very deep water. 

If these fish are caught and drawn t» the 
surface, the distention of the swim bladder 
becomes #0 great that it displaces all the 
otber organs of the body. 

In all probability the numerous air cells 
which are found in the body of a bird are 
provided with delicate nerves, which 
operate ip a similar inanner to those of the 
swim bladder of a fish, so that as the bird 
is moving forward through the air it is 
able to take advantage of # rising column 
of air. 

As a whole, we may consider that the 
rising coluuins of air would be half of the 
total area of the earth's surface, so that a 
soaring bira would always have a rising 
coluinn of air which would serve as a 


support, 
SS ee 


AN IpyL or AtTuMN.—The_ vacation 





had flown, as vacation seasons sooner or | 


later have to do, and the flush of the dying 
year lay upon the face of the landscape. 

It was that kind of a flush. 

The beautiful young heiress wes for a 


tion. Then she spoke 

“Whatis this new bon tissue, Mr. Som- 
merby 7° she said. 

It seems a strange question. Al! sum 


mer he bad followed attentive in ber train, 
and ber utterances had bveen only the 
lightand airy nothings 80 natural to the 
season. 

“Tbe new bond issue?” he faltered. 

‘Yes,’ she eaid, earnestly. 

At times he bad dared to let birmsell 
think he loved her, but 80 rich was abe, so 
far above him, that be trembled and hesi 
tated. 

He was a man that needed encourage- 
ment 

She was that. 

“The bond issue,’”’ he explained, “is a 
Government transaction. Needing money 
the Government issues bonds, and sells 
them, you understand.’’ 

A falling acorn rustied the dead leaves 
in the path. 

“How nice,” she said, after a thoughtful 
pause, “that the Government can get 
money so easily. It is different with 
private individuals, is it not ?”’ 

“Ye—es, it is different,’’ young Mr. 
Summerby answered, Ob, bow awfully 
different, he thought. 

“They cannot issue bonds?’ she pur- 
sued, 

Young Mr. Summerby sbook his head. 
He wished they could, 

“And yet,” the beautiful heiress went 
on, “i bave beard of bonds’’— 

Then she stopped. In the tree overhead 
a squirrel twittered, and a distant cowbell 
yave forth a mellow note that soothed the 
ear. Young Mr. Summerby gasped. 

“Miss Aster—Maud!” be stammered, 
excitedly, “if | migbt dare’’— 

“Mr. Summerby,’’ sbe began, a few mo- 
monts later. 

“Call me George,” be interrupted. 

‘“George,’’ she continued, “I think if 
you will reiease my hair, where it is 
caught in your scarf pin, we can go in and 
see papa.’” 

And when, shortly afterward, the bonds 
of matrimony were put into the market 
they took up the entire issue then ssl ver, 


OvVERWORK,—The majority of the fatal 
diseases srising from overwork are now 
discovered, 

Give a human being overwork and de- 
ticient food, and he isthe victim cf diar 
ricoa and dysentery. 

Give him overwork and bad air and bad 
food, and he is the victim of typhus. 

Give him overwork and bad air, and he 
is the victim of consumption. 

Give him over mental work, with what- 
ever air and whatever food, and he is the 
victim of brain disease, and of one or 
other of ils sequences, insanity, paralysis, 
diabetes, permature death in any case; 
death by suicide not unfrequently. 

Give him overwork purely physical, 
with air, with food—and the labcring 
beart, trying to keep up against its weari 
ness, succumbs; and so the overworked 
sinith, boatman, or wood-heaver, fails 
suddenly, not more honored that the 
prize fighter of to-day, or the fleet slave 
and gladiator of a past and more barbar- 
ous age, 
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Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 
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Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness, take Ayer’s ‘Sarsaparilla 
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"Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after Uct. 24, 1896. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada, 


Buffalo Day Express 
Parlor and’ tine ng Car, daily 9.00am a 
daily, 9°35 bm icp 


Buffale and Chicago Exp. 
Sleeping Cars, py Db 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, “0. am, 4.00 
pm. Daily (eeone) il. ryty 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Bots Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 pm 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave posting Terminal, 4. 10, Me (two-hour 
train), 5.30, 9.30. 11.30a m, 12.50, 1,30, 5. 6.10, 
8.25 \dining car) pm, 12,10 night. Sebdape—2 4 i 
9.8 am, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12, ‘¢ 

Leave 24th and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, . rl 9. ry ik 
11.14 a m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.38, 6. 8.1 
(dining car), 11.45pm,. Sunday 3.55, 8. . 10. i. a m, 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11. 5 p m. 

Leave New rast, foot o' A wt street, 8.00. 9.00, 
10,00, 11.30 a m 2. 30, (two- r train), 
5.00, 6.00, 7 4 46.10.00 9m, nia alge Sundays— 
9.00, 10.00, 11,30, a m, 2.30, 4 6.00 p m, 

n . 

arior cars on all day express ec a 
on night trains to an a from New York, 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND aquiat IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1.00, 2.00, pier yd oe 
—6, 27, 5.32, 9.00am, 1.00, 4.20, 6.33, 9.465 pm, (9.46 
pm, daily does not connect for Easton. 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
ed ee aK oat 8 omer .*% 10,00 


" 5.22, 7.20 p m. Su —Kx- 
oun ¢ -00, 9.08 a m, 11.3 pm. Accom., 7. 11.35 


, Pm 

For Rasitng Express, 8.35, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6,00, 
11.30 p m. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 6.22, 
7.20pm. Sunday— york 4.00, 9.065 a m, 11.30pm. 
Accom., 7.30 am, 6 

for Lebanon and Harris — Express, 8.35, 10,00 a 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom Dam, 7.Wpm. sun- 
day — Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. 

+ Express, 8.35, 10.00 am, Sunday, 
OOam 

For j’ottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.40pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42pm. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.30p m. Accom., 


6.00 
Yor shainoxin and Wao en, 8.2 8. 36, Re 00 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 
11,3) pm. Additional for Shamokin—Express, wenke 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 

W eek-days— Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, p m. 
Accommodation, 8,00a m, 4. do, 6.30 p m. Sundays 
—Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 8.0a 

m, 4.45 pm, 

Returning, leave Atlantic oy (depot) week-days, 
express, 7.35, 9.00, a@ m, 3.30,5 30, p m. Accom- 
modation, 6.59, 8.15 a m, 4.82 p m. Sundays— 
Erpress, 4.00, 7,30, pin. Accommodation, 7 7.15am, 
4.15pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.3) p m, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m. 

Detalled time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 208. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
al statious. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels an —aa 
I. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. HANCOCK 

General Superintendent, Sentoal Passenger Agent. 


‘I wept when Iwas born.and every day 


TCOPYRIantT 





“Ah! Ah!” Cried the House- 
[ 


wife, ‘**The Secret 
DIRT. can resist 


APOTIO,.? 


shows why,said 


. Sapolio i is asolid cake 


,orscouring soap used oopheg | 


=> cleaning purposes € 


“Oh! Oh!” 
‘At length 
withstand 


| SAPOLIO. 


know, no 












Cried the DIRT, 
I must go, I cannot 
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